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__ NEW “YORK ; BANKERS. 
; paren of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for. use in Europe, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also C.rcu_ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in | 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also | 
Cabie Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on | 
Canada British Columbia and San Frencisco. Bulls col- | 
lected, and other Banking business transacted. 





China, | 
| 











NEW JERSEY ANU NEW YORK 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


OFFER FOR SALE THROUGH THEIR FINANCIAL 
AGENTS, 


Messrs. Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 


37 Broad Street, New York, 
$500,000 or tHE 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 (£200) EACH, 


Interest March Ist and September Ist, 


Payable in New York or London, 


at the option of the holders, 


Principal due 1993; at 874 and accrued Toterest. 
C@> Particulars, Maps ani Pamphlets at sbove agency. 


1776 1876 
INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 


: 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SEVERAL ACTS OF 
the Cougress of the United States, providing for the cele- 
bration of the 


Centennial Anniversary 


of Amencan Independence, there will be held in FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK, Phiiadeiphia, in the year 1876, an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of Arte, Manufactures, and Products of the Soil and Mine. 
The Exhibition will be open on the 19th of April and 
closed on the 19th of October. 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 


To secure space for exhibits in the Buildings or the 
Vark, early application should be made. The neces- 
sary forms tor af plication, together with ihe Regulations 
for Exhibitors and needed information, will be forwarded 
on application to the Office ot the Centennial Commission. 


A. T. GOSHORN, 
Director-General. 








OFFICE OF THE 
U.S. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 


CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


QN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LON DON, 1 Engiand. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 








HEAD OFFICE, { (Corner Le. Lane), Thread. 


(N o. 34 oa} an Screet 

BRANCH Re | Nos ay  & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
OFFICES. 219 & 221 Edgware Road; 

[Be os- 6 & 7 Lowndes Berges, 


Knightsbridge. 
Susscrisep Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,0900 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-vp CaritaL £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp £170 000 0 6}- 


Directors 

Joun Jonzs, E-q., Chairman. 
Henry Viovrs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Manenua Esq. 
ANDREW Lawair, Esq. |WiLLiaM Simpson, Esq 
Rosext Lioyp, E |JONATHAN ‘Taorp, Esq. 
Wa. McArtuve, Esq. ” |James E. Vannea, Esq. 

Ald., M. P. |Gronce Youno, Esq. 
Wm. Macnavontan, Esq. 


Manager: 
Avrerep Geouox KennxpY. 


Secreary—C,. J. Worn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch 4 rates of © as shall be consid- 
eredconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 


+ 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
| Qorner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


iSSUR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


C[RANSFERS OF MONEY. BY senpeneee, TO 
EUROPE AND THE ie PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNT RY BANKS & KANKERS 
_RECEIV ‘£D ON FAVORABLE _TERMS, — 


KOUNTZE BRO THERS 8, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make C able Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATCH, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


» W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


@ BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 











NEW YORK BANKERS. _ 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfae- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 











THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDIT 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEE 
THIS Gente Y AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCITANGE ON GREAY BRITATY sND 
[RELAND. 





_ MORTCAGE BONDS, 





POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrriat Exursrison Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

2nd Premium Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1374. 

3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1876. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Japital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 





Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit » at 
the marke! price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements msds with Banks and 
Bankers. 
Special Atten’ ton paid to Orders for Investment. 


ee rte & CO. 
KERS 


S, 
14 mm. ig NEW YORK; 


| ANDREWS & 00., Paris. 


7h 9 ‘ . 

Travelers’ Credits. 

jt IKUULAR NOTES AND Deere EXCHANGE 
oO} 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
hangeon PARIS. 
Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds | dealt in on Commission. Intevest on deposits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 


The Song Monarch ! ! 


A new and most interesting book for 
© 
Singing Classes, 

Fall of melodious Songs, Duets, Glees and 4-part Songs, 
all easy and perfectly adapted to a Singing School Course, 
but at the same time forming a collection, well suited for 
the use of Coilege and other Choirs, Singing Societies, &cy 
By H. R. Palmer, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Price, 75 cts. Per dozen, $7.50. 





A most attractive Piano Piece : 
SOUVENIR De LIMA, MAZOURKA, $1.00. 
One of the “ Posrmumovs Works or L. M. Gorascmark,”” 


THE LEADER! 
A new and excellent collection of Music for 
Choirs, Convertions and Singing Classes, 


Prepared by those most succe ssful composers, 











rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercanule and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Lettere 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
scription ot general Banking Business 





J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


transacted. 
The 
- dapcices the 


Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
transaction of any of ite customers. 


Bankers, 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 
Railroad Securities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET N, ¥. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK.) 


li. R. Palmer of Chicago, and L. O. Emerson of Boston. 


Price, $1.38, or $12.00 Per Doz. 








For your next Sunday school Song Book, send for the 
River or Lire. By Perkins and Bentley. 35 cts, 


All books and music sent p« 


CHAS. H. DITSON &GO 
7ll Broadway, N. ¥, 


erry for retail priu, 


OLIVKK DITSON & LO., 
Boston. 
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Scribner's Monthly, 
“The Great National Magazine,” 


enters upon 4 dew year (its ninth volum:) with the No- 
vember num} er, with broader plans and larger enterprise 
than ever before, and wiih the ambition it has main 
tained trom the tir-t, to demonst:ate itself to be the 
br ghtest, the strongest, the most beautiful and in every 
way the BEST POPULAK MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
uring the year it will pre ent such marvels of illustra- 
tive engraving as no populir maguzime has ever been | 
able to publish. its writers will ve, as they have been, 
the choice and chosen literary men and women of 
Americ:, Among tbe attractive features of the year will | 
be a NEW SEKIAL NOVEL, 


“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 
by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various 
pens on 


“AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


including descriptive papers oa Ame.ican cities, will open 
in January with « narrative of WESLERN DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE, by Mijor Poweti, whose decent 
of the Colorado is one of the most famous exploits ot 
Western travel. This serics wil rivai * THE GREAT 
SOU LH” papers in the magnificence of its ilustrations, 
whilst possessing greater variety and wider interest. 
Also another illustiated series: 


ri 7 ’ r e ° 7 ” 
“A Farmer's Vacation in Europe,” 
Six articles recouniing the experience of a well-known 
American farmer and engmeer (COLONEL WAKLNG, | 
of Ugdeo Farm, Newport, K. I.) during a tour through 
some of the less frequented parts ot Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 1873. 
A series of papers of great interest on 


French Literature and Paris Life, 


by ALBERT RHODES, with Ilustrations by French 
Artisis, will appear durng the year. 


“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND,” 

r, “THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” JuLes 
“rane’s latest story, will be continued, with its illustra- 
vvus. Astory, by SAXK HOLM, 


rd rT rT — . 
MY TOURMALINE,’ 
begins in November, and will ruu for three or four 
months. There will also be other Novelettes and 
Shorter Stories by leading American and bng.ish Story 
Writers. The Magazine will continue to hold its pre- 
eminence in this re-ard. The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and 
EDITORIAL PAPERS will, as Leretotove, employ the 
ablest pens in both Kurope and America. HOME AND 
SUCIETY, which has grown in favor and in excellence 
from the first, wiil be mado more attractive, useful and 
valuable in its influence on the social lite and culture of 
the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still 
further ‘mproved, and there will be greater variety in 
this department? 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, by the verdict of both the 
English and the American pess, is ** The Best of all the 
ies. 


The Light Bound Volumes of Scribner constitute an 
Illustrated Library of more than 6,000 octavo pages. 
‘They coutain more than a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, 
nearly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a ‘Tbou- 
sand Sepa.ate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
Reviews, embelished wih nearly Two Th usand Illustra- 
tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earlier | 
volumes, and now offer a limited num at reduced rates 
in connection with subseriptions. No ofher opporlunity 
Will probably ever be given to get complete sels of this | 
unrivaled Monthly, the expense of repiiuting in smail | 
editions being so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS, | 
We offer the eight vols., bound in cloth, sent to any | 
address in tbe United States (charges paid), with one 
year’s subscription, tor $20 ; the same (chirges not paid), | 
$16. The eight vols., in extra livrary style marble sides | 
and marble edges—and a subscription, tor #25; or if sent | 
(charges not paid), $20, | 
The Postage on all New Sublsciiptions will be Prepaid 
by us. The Subseription Pir e of Seribner’s Monthly is | 
$iayear. Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas, $7. | 


SCRIBNER & Co., 
654 Broadway New York. 
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dis BE oT hers, Ministers, Churches, Ls, Loctgea, 

ee, 1 TRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
BARRAGE WARES & SON, 

481 Broadway, ew York. P. O. Box 3567. 











THE ALBION. 








ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPIIONS ACCULATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plains and Prices free from JUHIN W. LEGGE, 
Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 


latest NEW YORK, 
\. and PAKIS Fasurons. 
‘> Letters to be addressed, 

P. O. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK 








BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald| , Te . 
f work £0 hen hed contrived | ad last. ii 
as to appear cach hair just i suing from the skin, the) } athenatics, and a 


spot, so perfect, and wit 


hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 


growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de-| 
Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 


tected. 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
The only true and perfect Dye. 


did. It never fails. i ‘ 
Haimless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment 
no ridieulous tints; remedies the 11] effects of bad dyes. 
leaves the hair soft und beautiful Black or Brown. Solk 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 





Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 
W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oi 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee yee". 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists 
Ask for them. 


W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 











EDUCATION 


CHARLIEX INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET; 


On Central Pork, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, 5 ientific 
Schools. Ind«pendent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 











Boarding ani 


Harrison’s New building unsurpassed tor location and ventilation 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Fire-proof stairs, ete. 
Lessons resumed on Sentember 14th, 


THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director 





has constantly on hand all the MOUN T WASHINGTON 


LONDON 


COLLEGIATE INSTIIUTE, 
‘140 Wasbington Square {South,) N. ¥., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on SEPTEMBER Mth, 1874. : 
n Students entered College from this Institute in 
Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
English Branches thoroughly 
| taughti» Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Jost 
Graduate Departments. 

> Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church B: ard ng Schl for Girls at York, Pa. 





A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCU, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
’ Kev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


i REFERENCES : Bishops STEV ENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R., I. 

Address Mrs. N. W. DEMUNN, 


— 





. 





for beauti:! YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 


\MOUNT ST. JOHW 


GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N.Y, 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters oF Mercy, and is situated in 





THE REMINGTON Works. 


; a 






THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hicuest Orpen or ‘‘ Mep,u” AWARDED At 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Highes 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1_—A New Invention THoroventy Testep and secure¢ 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock sritca, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 


—/the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 


bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Kvery effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into tw: 
sessions: it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175 


Music, Forgiax Lanauages axp Daawina Fors 
ENIRA ( HAEGES 
For further informa‘ion apply to the Morwer Supxrion 
Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER CuUN/Y, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Neference to patrons. 
|For circulars, terms, &c., address the 


| Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 








3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Norsesres and Rapin - Lest, W alnut Hill Sechool 


combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvnan_e—Runs for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching ix 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length o 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
Stitch without the use of Cog heel Gears, Rotary Cxm: 
or Lever Arms. 
insures unifvrm length of stitch at any speed. Mas our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle. 
bar and preven(s injury fo thread. 

§.—CoNSTRUCTION most careful and FInisurp. It 
manufactured by the most skillful and expertenced mechan 
ics, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION 
N. Y. New York Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUAKI 
(Kerrz’s Burtorwe), 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


$$ —<_<—_—_—__. — 


Good Second-ltiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


MICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


eween Wulaw: und Narsan Streets, NEW YORK, 


ba Sent hom and laid free of charge. gery 


Has the Anlomatic Drop Feed, which 


| GENEVA. N. Y. 

| A first-class Boarpinc Scuoot ror Boys. 
| Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
iheaithy villages in the State. On the 
|line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 





| Mount Pleasant Military Acade my, 
| A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
\SING-SING on the HUDSON 


Tho course of instruction embraces the 
| following departments: Classical, Moderr 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
eughly Organized ary Departmen’ 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 
Symnasium &e. 

i ill re-open on Wednesd iy, Sept. 16, 74. 

J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING SING, N Y. 





INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broapway, wv. WV. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Vremiums Jar. 1, 


IS73.cccccocescccccccsoccsees $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, melusive.... 736,774 40 














Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 
No risks haye been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
PerlOd AS ADOVE.cecccccccccsecesscessccces 
Paid tor Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same period......%598,319 43 
Keturn Premiums....341,410 84 
THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Bankeeescoccccveceseeee $89 947 38 
Jnited Stutes and other stocks...410,895 3 
ans on Stocks, drawing int: rest244,159 00 


$745,623 39 





$719.993 11 
remium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 117 087 04 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 

Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 

estimated at.... 





PrPer eee I Cer rier reer rey 


Total Assets... cocccccccccccccccccces $1,001,520 08 
SIX TER CENT. INTEKEST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates ot profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega | representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
rd day of February. 

FIFV'Y PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
CHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
jeemed and paid m cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
lay of February, from which date interest thereon will 
‘ease. ‘Ihe certificates to be produced at the time ot 
oayment und cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of SHIMIY-Fivé® PEFR 
C¥t.N 5.15 declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ending December 31st, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO, W. MORRIS, 


THOS. B MERR 
GEORGE A, MEYER, 
FERDINAND A, BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIs, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN H, CLARK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 

A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FORESS 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hats, Secretary. 





JO“N K. MYERS, 
ii.B. CLAFLIN, 
G.D. H. GILLESPIE, 
a. C. RICHARDS, 

A. S. BARNES, 
WM.T BLODGETT 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, 
W. M. RICHAKDS, 
Hi. C, SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES Rk. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHALE TKREET,Y. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3lsi December, 1873, is submit: ed 
in conformity with the pro /inon» of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding Decemher 3lst, 1572. $329,3¢7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873....-...1,420 627 33 


Tctal Premiums...0. o.-ccccccscecse- $1,7 23,994 16 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873..... «6+... $1,497,054 % 
Paid during the same | eriod : 
Losses, Expense-, Commissions 
Re Insurance and 1. t-rest...$1,276,313 88 


Return of tremiums........... 74,336 03 
Pusid to Policy Holders as an 

equivale t for scrip dividend 

aud Ju y interest on tock ... 36,925 77 


the As-¢.s of the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 

Cash in banks ..cc.... coccsccccccccces 

United Staies, State and Bank Stocks, 
Loans on Stocks.... so0eee 

Interest on Investme ita due ....... seccsece 

Pr.minm Notes and Pvemiums in course of 
collection .. etecesecceseeeeceeesses 629,592 96 

Re-insurance and salvuge due the company... 40,620 Qo 


se 44,118 OL 
d 


295,414 Oo 
4,29 50 


$1.91°,954 44 
Rasotven, that a eemi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PE* CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 


representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
fF. bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AAKON L, &b.D, 
JOHN '. Wood, 
GEO. W. HENNINGs, 
HeNRY EYR&, 
vOBSE?H SLAGG. 
EDWARD MEKRITT, 
DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 
HENRY B. KUNAARDT 
JOHN s. WILLIAMS, 
CHAXLES | IMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
JAMES LOUGLAS, 


JAMES }REFLAND, 
SAMUEL! WILLETS, 
‘OBERT I, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
NILLIAM WATT, 
Jas. D, FISU, 
<LLWOUD WALTER, 

. COLDEN MURRAY, 
OWNSEND SM Linves, 
4AMUEL L. HAM, 
2RYCk GRAY, 

N. L. MeCREADY, 
WiLLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
iARULD POLLNER, 


J wki’d WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGO NERY, J. ., 
Vice-Preside ut. 


ALANSON W., HEGEMAN, 
Seconu Vice-President, 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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[For tux Axzion. } 
Love’s Messenger. 
Ry Epwaxp \. Youna. 


Away- on thy light down pinion, 
Fly swifily, my beautiful dove; 
To the fairest in Beauty’s dominion 
Bear safely this missive of love. 


Now witb heart-glowing rapture I greet her, 
And bid her to be of good cheer 

Whi el haste, with wing'd arJer, to meet her 
My own, my belov'd, ever dear. 


Where vines aromatic are twining, 

At ber lattice, she waiteth and sings; 
Tn the tenderest love strains repining 

‘Till thou comest with joy on thy wings. 


Then away, on the missions before thee 
To prepare, for our meeting. my love; 
And be trae to thy trust, | implore thee, 
O, thou beautiful carrier dove. 
-— oe 2 
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miral ?” cried Southampton, almost fiercely. ‘“ L have 
declared that I had no ill design in what I did. I be- 
lieved, and still believe, that L had power to act as I 
have acted; but you all declare otherwise. 1 therefore 
submit myself humbly to the king’s mercy. If Tam to 
be deprived of my offlee, I pray that, in consideration of 
past services, I may be dealt witi leniently.” 

“Strict justice shall be done you, doubt it not, my 
lord,” said Edward. “ Withdraw we pray you, while 
we deliberate upon the matter.” . 

Upon this intimation, the lord chancellor quitted the 
council chamber. 

After the council had deliberated for some time, Lord 
Rich thus addressed the king: ‘ Considering the preju- 
dice that might ensue, if the seals were allowed to con- 
tinue in the hands of so arroganta person as Lord 
Southampton, we are of opinion that he should be 
deprived of his office, and fined, and remain a_ prisoner 
in hisown house at your majesty’s pleasure.” 


Edward. 

“Tt is, my liege” replied Somerset. “ You cannot 
pardon him,” he added, in a low tone. 

“On whom shall the seals be bestowed ?” inquired 
the king, 

“None were more fitting for the office than the Lord 
St. John,” replied Somerset. 

‘* Be it as you suggest,” replied the king. ‘“ Let Lord 
Southampton be recalled.” 

As the lord chancellor re-entered the council chamber, 
he saw from the looks of all around him that the decision 


but, with his arms folded upon his breast, listened 


“Ts that the opinion of the whole council ?” demanded | 











‘Is it you who counsel submission, my lord, ad- perious Harry, and in all other respects comporting 


himself like a king, his younger and no less ambiti- 
ous brother had begun to discharge the functions of 
the important office conferred upon him. 
Discontinued of Inte. years, the office of lord high 
admiral was one of great trust, honor and profit, and 
was usually conferred upon princess of the blood, or 
uponthe most important of the nobility. Supreme 
judge of all done upon the main or upon the coasts, 
the lord high admiral had power to commission all 
/haval officers, to impress seamen, to collect penalties 
and amercements of all transgressions at sea, to seize 
upon the effects of pirates, to receive all wrecks, a 
certain share of prizes, with many other privileges. 
That Lord Seymour entered upon this honorable and 
very lucrative office with the sole design of using it as 
‘a stepping-stone to higher honors, we know; but in 
the meantime, he was determined that it. should yield 
him all the intluence, power and profit possible. From 
ls variety of sources, the admiral had suddenly become 
exceedingly wealthy. Large revenues had been be- 
stowed upon him by his royal nephew, together with 
agrant of the rich manor of Sudley in Gloucester- 
shire. Moreover, Queen Catherine’s dowry was at his 
disposal. Thus abundantly furnished with means of 
display, he affected a degree of magniticence only 
second to thatof the lord protector. At Seymour 
House, for so was h‘s residence styled, he maintained 
a princely retinue of servants, grooms, pages, ushers, 
henchmen, and al! others, all sumptuously appareled, 
and surrounded himself by a body of young gentle- 
men who served him as esquires. His ostentatious 
mode of living was highly displeasing to the lord 
protector, who remonstrated with him upon it, but in- 





calmly while his sentence was pronounced. A deep 


Avruor or “Rooxwoop,” “War TyLer, or Nosies flush, however, suffused his swarthy features when he 
- . , as , - 7h 


AND SERF3,” ETC., ETC, 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


(Continued trom our last.) 


heard that the great seal was to be delivered te Lord St. 
John. 

“ His majesty will not gain much by the exchange,” 
he muttered; “ but the lord protector will. He will tind 
the new lord chancellor sufficiently subservient. I pray 


“You have outstripped your authority, my lord, in |Your majesty so let me be removed at once.” 


what you have done,” observed Somerset sternly. 


His request was acceded to, and he was conducted by 


“The judges have been consulted upon the matter, and|® guard to his own residence, Ely House, where he was 
their well-considered answer is, that you my lord| detained a close prisoner. 


chancellor, ought not without warrant from the coun- 


: CHAPTER IX. 


cil, to have set the seal to such a commission. They 





regard it as a precedent of very high and ill conse-|!N WHAT MANNER THE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL DisCHARGED 


quence, and as an indication that a change in the laws 


of England is intended by you.” 


“Tut! tut! their fears are groundless,” remarked 


Southampton, contemptuously, 


THE LUTIES OF HIS OFFICE. 
Freed from his most dangerous foe, Somerset felt 
perfectly secure. So slavishly subservient to his will 
were the council, that be did not always deem it ne- 


“ Hear me out, [ pray you, my lord,” pursued Somer-|cesary to consult them. In many important matters he 


sei. “The judges unanimously declare that by the 
unwarrantable and illegal act committed by you, you have 
forfeited your place to the king, and rendered yourself 
liable tofine and imprisonment at his majesty’s pleasure.” 

“ What say you to this, my lord?” cried Paget, in a 


taunting tone. 


acted without other authority than his own. Both eivil 
and military appointments were made by bim. He 
signed warrants for arrests and imprisonment, and is- 
sued mandates under his own seal. He held private 
conferences with foreign ambassadors, and did not always 
disclose the nature of the negotiations concluded with 


“Tsay the judges are in error, or have been basely|them. Maintaining a perfectly regal state, he assumed 


tampered with, to deliver such an opinion,” rejoined 
Southampton, furiously. “ But the scheme is too trans- 


parent not to be seen through at a glance. 


thority than he holds his own.” 


set. 


“ Because it was conferred upon me by my late royal 
master,” returned Southampton, “ who not only made me 
what I am, lord chancellor, but one of the governors of 
the realm during his son’s minority, of which office your 
highness seeks to deprive me. But you cannot do it, tor 
the king’s will must be observed, and by that will, as 


a haughtiness of deportment and an arrogance of tone 
especially disagreeable to the old nobility, whose hatred 


4 0 Tis a weak] of him was increased by his undiguised efforts to ingra- 
device of the lord protector to get rid of me. But I 


tell him to his face, that I hold my office by a better au- 


tiate himself with the commons. 
Called upon to tulfil his lavish promises to his adher- 
ents, Somerset found it no easy matter to satisfy their 





“ How by a better authority, my lord ?” cried Somer- importunities. But he had a resource which in those 


days could readily be made available. The Chureh had 
been largely stripped of its possessions by the late king 
but a good deal yet remained of which it might be de- 
prived. A_ bill was hastily passed, by which nearly 
three thousand charities, colleges, free chapels and other 
religious establishments were suppressed, and their rents 
and revenues confiscated and transferred to the crown 


you well know, none of you have power over the others,|Out of the funds thus obtained the krd protector en- 


or can cause tireir dismissal. Declare the commision 
void, if you will. I am content. But think not to de- 
prive me of my office for no fault, nor to remove me 


from the government, for you cannot do it.” 


riched himself and rewarded his associates. 
“Calculating upon a long lease of power, Somerset 

determined to build himself a palace which should sur- 

pass that of Whitehall. Accordingly, he selected a site 


“The arguments you have used, my lord, are of little|on the banks of the Thames, and recking little that it 


weight,” observed Lord Rich. ‘Each executor under 
the late king’s will is subject to his colleagues, and ean- 


was occupied by the ancieut Church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
aud other time-honored monastic structures, he sacrilegi- 


not do any act on his own responsibility. ‘Thus, if one|ously ordered their demolition, With as little scruple 


of our number should be guilty of high treason or rebel- 
lion, he would be clearly punishable, and could not shel- 
ter himself under the plea that he was a member of the} terials 
council, and therefore absolved from his act. If you can 


as had actuated him in the choice of a situation for his 
proposed palace, he set to work to procure building ma- 
There were plenty of churehes to supply him 
with masonry. Without hesitation he pulled down the 


show that you have any warrant for what you have done, | large church of Saint Jchn of Jerusalem; with its noble 


you will be held excused, but not otherwise.” 


*“‘ Ay, produce your warrant, my lord, if you have it,’ 


demanded Paget, sarcastically, 


The lord chancellor made no reply. He saw that he 


was caught in the toils of his enemies. 


tower, the cloisters on the north side of Saint Paul’s 
with the charnal-house and chapel, and appropriated the 
wreck to his own use. These sacrilegious proceedings 
were generally condemned,and the superstitious believed 
\they would bring him ill luck. In spite, however, of 





¥ Cas you advance aught in your justification, my | this disapprobation, Somerset House was commenced and 
lord?” said the king, who had not hitherto svoken. | eventually completed. 


“If so, we are willing to hear you.” 


While the lord protector was thus exercising the 


effectually, 

About a month after his instalment, the lord high 
admiral was seated one day in a large chamber look- 
ing upon the Thames, in which he usually transacted 
his affairs. This chamber did not belong to his pri- 
vate residence, but appertained to a suite of apart- 
ments assigned him at Whitehall for the conduct of 
his office. The walls were covered with large maps 
and plans of the principal English, Trish, Scottish and 
French seaports, while the tapestry represented an- 
cient and modern naval engagements. Spacious as 
was the chamber, it was so encumbered with models 
of ships, implements of naval warfare, and great 
chests, that it was no easy matter to move about it. 
At the moment of our visit to him, the admiral was 
alone, and occupied in writing letters, but shortly 
afterward another person entered the room, and res- 
pectfully approached him. This was Ugo Harrington, 
who now officiated as his chief Secretary. As Ugo 
drew near, the admiral looked up, and inquired what 
he wanted, 

“Is it your highness’ pleasure to see those mer- 
chantmen who are ‘about to sail for the Mediterra- 
nean ?” inquired Ugo, bowing. 

“TIast thou given them to understand that they 
may not trade with any port in the Mediteranean 
without my permission ?” rejoined the admiral. 

“T have your highness, and I have also intimated 
to them that they must pay —pay well—for such 
licences.” 

“ And what reply do they make ?” 

“They one and all protest against the claim, and de- 
clare such a demand was never before made.” 

“That is no reason why it should not be made now,” 
rejoined the admiral laaghing. “I will have the 
tribute, or they shall not sail. Tell them so.” 

Ugo bowed and withdrew. Seymour resumed his 
correspondence, but had not been long so occupied, 
when his esquire returned. 

“Well, are the merchantmen gone 
admiral, looking at him. 

“Ay, your highness,” replied Ugo. “They have 
each paid fifty marks, which I have deposited in your 
coffers. They grumbled a good deal at the extortion, 
as they termed it, but I would not ict them have the 
licenses till they complied.” 

“Henceforth no vessel shall carry merchandize out 
of these dominions without payment of an impost pro- 
portionate to the value of the cargo. Be it thy duty 
to see this regulation strictly enforced.” 


o” 


inquired the 


“ Your highness’ commands shall be obeyed to the 
letter. What is to be done with all those goods and 
rich stuffs taken from the pirates who plundered the 
Portugese merchant. at the mouth of the Channel ? 
Application has becn made for them by the owner ? 
Are they to be restored to him ?” 

“T marvel that a man of thy shrewdness and dis- 
cernment should ask so simple a question, Ugo, Re- 
store the goods! No, by Saint Paul! Not any part 
of them. Help thyself to what thou wilt, and dis- 
tribute the rest among thy fellows. The taste of 
spoil will quicken their faculties, and make them 








«J should speak to little purpose, sire,” replied South- | power he had so unscrupnlously obtained, holding aj eager tor more. Send away this Portugese merchant, 
hampton, with dignity, ‘for my enemies are too strong |court, lording it over the council controlling their de- 


furme. But I take Heaven to witness that I acted for |crees, occasionally sharply reproving them, conferring|he complains, threaten him with the Fleet. 


the best.” 


served Lord Seymour. “This haughty tone will only| presentations and promotions, ordering 


make matters worse.’ 


and recommend him to be content with his loss. If 
These 


te with foreign ambassadors, signing decrees and war-| pirates are most serviceable to ns, aud though we may 
“ . * . ba — = * ‘. - ‘ ‘ - . * a . ; ee 
You had best make your submission, my lord,” ob-|rants, disposing of offices and treasures, making}ease them of their booty, we must not put a stop to 


arbitrary ar-| their trade. 
‘rests and imprisonments, after the fashion of the im- 


“That reminds me that one of the most daring 
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pirates that ever infested these northern seas, Ca tain | shrugging his shoulders. ‘The matter is past repair, | fice bestowed upon him by Lord Sandys, Chelsea 

Nicholas Hornbeak, has lately been captured. What |as I have just said. They must reconcile themselves| Manor-House was originally designed by the monarch 

will your highness have done with him ?” ‘to it as they can. However, I have reason to think|as a nursery for his younger children, and to that end 

“Hum! [ must consider,” replied the admiral | that the majority of them are favorable to me. I have|he provided the place with extensive and beautiful 

musing. “Hornbeak is a bold fellow. “fwould be|sounded Warwick and Russell, and one or two others, | gardens, abounding with smooth green lawns, trim 

a pity to hang him. I must talk with him. Is he in|and find them well enough disposed.” |gravel walks and terraces, knots, parterres, alleys, 
safe custody.” “ What says her majesty’s brother, the Earl of|fountains, mounts, labarynths and summer-houses. 
“He is lodged in the Gatehouse prison, your high-| Northampton ? Have you hinted the matter to him ?”|'These fair gardens were surrounded by high walls ex- 
ness,” “T have not judged it prudent to do so. But for|cept on the side facing the river, where a broad ter- 
“Let him be brought before me to-morrow.” his sister’s sake he willbe friendly. Iler highness has| race, protected by a marble balustrade, offered a de- 
“Tsee that Captain Hornbeak has a good chance} great influence with him, and will not fail to exercise |lightful promenade, and commanded a wide reach of 
of commanding another crew of desperadoes,” ob-|it at the right moment. Thus, you see, marquis, I am/|the Thames, with a distant view of Westminster Ab- 
served Ugo. perfectly secure.” bey, Whixehall, the Gothic cathedral of Saint Paul’s, 
« All will depend upon himself,” rejoined thead-| “I rejoice to find you so confident, admiral, and|with its lofty spire, Baynard’s Castle, old London 
miral. “Ihave work to dowhich men of Hornbeak’s| trust nothing untoward may occur. But in regard to| Bridge and the Tower. The grounds were well-tim- 
stamp can accomplish better than any other. Ere|my daughter, methinks the aspect of affairs is not|bered and park-like in appearance, and the house was 
long [ shall be lord of the Scilly Islands, Ugo. They| quite so promising. The lord protector, asl hear, isjlarge and commodious and possessed many apart- 
are strong enough by nature, but I mean to make|determined upon enforcing the treaty of marriage|ments. Quadrangular in shape, it possessed a spacious 
themimpregnable. ‘To these Islands I design to 2on-| proposed by his late majesty between our youthful| court, and, with the outbuildings, covered a vast area. 
vey stores and treasures, so that if driven to extremi-|sovereign and the young Queen of Scotland, and since|Such was Chelsea Manor-house when inhabited by 
ties, I can retire thither with safety. These pirate|compliance with his demands has been refused,is about | Qeeen Catherine Parr, 

































































































vessels will then defend me from attack, and if a re-|to declare war upon that country.” A few years later this delightful mansion fell into the 

bellion should break out in the land, they would ma-| ‘ Your lordship has been rightly informed. The|hands of the all-grasping Duke of Northumberiand, who 

bar; Aa it if i directed. Duke of Somerset is now actively preparing for an |had coveted it even while it was in Citherine’s posses- 
“T 


gin to = 1end your highness’ design,”| expedition into Scotland, and only awaits the return|sion, but he did not enjoy it long. His widow however 
observed Ugo. ~“"Tis a terrible conspiracy you are|of Sir Francis Brian, who has been sent to France to|died here. Its next important occupant was the famous 
hatching.” secure, if possible, the neutrality of that country.|Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, lord high admiral 
“Thou wilt say so when thou are made acquainied | Most assuredly, the expedition will be undertaken, |in Elizabeth’s time, by whom the redoubtable Spanish 
with all.its ramifications. Ihave a strong castle in|and it is almost equally certain that the Scots will be} Armanda was dispersed and destroyed. Here Notting- 
Denbighshire, Holt, which I design to fortify, and| worsted, and yet the treaty will come to naught.” ham was often visited by his royal mistress, who loved 
make it another depository of arms and stores. In| “How so?” demanded Dorset. “It seems to me,if!the place from old and perhaps tender recollections, for 
two months I shall have a dozen counties in my favor.) the treaty be at once executed, that it has a good|:n its bowers and shady walks she had listened to much 
Am I wrong in making provision by the readiest means} chance of being fulfilled.” amorous converse (as we shall learn presently) from the 
in my power for the outbreak ?” “Tt will not be fulfilled, because the party princi-|impassioned and irresistible Seymour. 
“ Assuredly not, my lord, you are quite right to| pally concerned is averse to it. He will choose a ¢on-| After a lapse of nearly a century and a half, during 
use any implements that will serve your purpose.” sort for himself, and not be bound by any treaty.|which the old manor-house underwent many changes, it 
At this juncture an usher entered, and with a res-| Now, do you understand, marquis ?” came into the occupation of Sir Hans Sloane, who form- 
pectful obeisance stated that the Marquis of Dorset| ‘ But he may be overruled, or yield to considera-|ed within it, that noble library and large collection of ob- 
was without and craved a moment’s private audience | tions of state policy.” jects connected with natural history, which led to the 
of the lord admiral. “Granted; but if I have any influence with him, he} foundation of the British Museum. On Sir Hans Sloane’s 
“ Admit his lordship instantly,” said Seymour to| will do neither one nor the other.” death, in 1753, and the removal of his library and mu- 
the usher. “Retire Ugo,” he added to his esquire,) “Well, my lord admiral, you have removed my|seum to Montague House, the ancient structure was pull- 
“but wait within the ante-chamber. I may have need | misgivings. Iam with you. Let but your marriage|ed down, and a row of houses, now forming a part of 
of thee. I can partly guess what brings Dorset|be acknowledged in the king’s presence, and my|Cheyne Walk, erected in its stead. 
hither.” daughter shall be committed to Queen Catharine’s} The neighborhood is still pleasant, and seems to wear 
And as his esquire withdrew, the admiral arose, care, and her hand left to your disposal.” a bright and sunshiny a-pect, but it had a brighter and 
* Welcome back to court, my lord,” he cried to| “The acknowledgment will take place at Seymour|sunnier look in days long gone by, when the picturesque 
Dorset; “ you have been too long absent from us.” _| House to-morrow, marquis, and you yourself shall|old edifice, with its pointed roofs, carved gables, large 
* Not more than a month my good lord,” replied | witness it, if you list. ‘The king honors me with his}bay windows and great porch, could be seen from some 
the marquis; “ but I am flattered to find that I have| presence at a banquet, and the lord protector, with|gilded barge, propelled by oarsmen in rich liveries 
been missed. Has his majesty deigned to speak of me|the council and many of the nobles, are invited to|through the then pellucid waters of the Thames; when 
during my absence ?” meet him. I shall make it the occasion of introduc-|august personages and high-born dames could be seen 
“Very often, my lord; and he has never failed to|ing my royal consort to them.” pacing its terraces, or issuing from its quaintly-clipped 
inquire whether you intended to bring your daughter| “Tis a plan worthy of you,” replied Dorset. “ 1 |alleys, while royal children disported upon its lawns. It 
the Lady Jane Grey, with you on your return. I trust|can imagine the scene—the lord protector’s surprise | may be mentioned, that in the vicinity of Chelsea Manor- 
you have done so.” and indignation, and the embarrassment of the coun-| House, stood the residence of one of Henry’s noblest vie- 
“My daughter and the marchioness return from|cil; but since you nave the king with you, all must} tims—the wise and good Sir Thomas More. 
Bradgate to-morrow. You delight me by what you|end satisfactorily. Iam much beholden to your lord-| To Catherine, the quietude she enjoyed in this charm- 
tell me respecting his majesty’s continued interest in|ship for allowing me to be present on so interesting|ing retreat was inconceivably delighttul. Never from 
my daughter. I feared he had ceased to think of her.” |an occasion, and will not fail to attend upon you.” the honrgwhen she had become the suspicious and inex- 
“As yet, the impression she has made upon his) “ Upon this he arose, as if about to take his leave, |orable Henry’s bride, until death had released her from 
youthful mind is strong as ever,” rejoined Seymour, | but after a little hesitation, added-— his tyranny, had she been free from dread, Now she could 
. “but if she had remained away much longer, it might} “I was about to put your friendship to a little further} once call ber life her own, and could pursue her own in- 
have been effaced. lam rejoiced therefore, to hear|test, but will delay doing so to a more convenient op-|clinations without trembling for the consequences. 
of her speedy return. But pray be seated, marquis, | portunity.” The sole drawback to her complete felicity, was that 
We can talk at our ease, and | have much to say to| “No time can be more convenient than the present, |she was necessarily deprived ofso much of her husband’s 
you. The time has come for carrying out our arrange-|marquis,” said the admiral, who guessed what was|society. The utmost caution had to be observed in their 
ment in reference to the guardianship of your daugh-|coming. “How can I serve you? Only point the|/intercourse during this period. Only two faithful ser- 
ter. You have not changed your mind upon that} way.” vants were intrusted with the important seeret, Sey- 
score I presume, but are sull willing to resign her to) ‘ Yon have already lent me tive hundred pounds. I|mour’s visits were made at night, long after the house- 
my custody, |like not to trespass on your good nature.” hold had retired to rest. ‘The river offered a secure ap- 
“Tam quite willing to fulfil my agreement with; ‘“ Nay, you confer a favor upon me by enabling me|proach to the garden. Sereened by an overhanging 
you, my lord admiral, but are you in a condition to|to prove the sincerity of my regard for you, marquis. | willow, his light, swift bark, manned by trusty boatmen, 
receive her? Your secret marriage with her highness |How much do you need ?” awaited his return. A postern, of which he alone pos- 
the queen-dowager is not yet acknowledged. Unfor. “If I might venture to ask for another five hundred | sessed the key, and a secret staircase, admitted him to 
seen difficulties may arise with the council, with the| pounds?” the queen’s apartments. 
lord protector, or even the king, and till that matter! “How venture? Have I not said that I shall be} With what rapture was he welcomed by Catherine ! 
is settled you must excuse some hesitation on my part.” |the person obliged? Are you quite sure that tive | How anxiously she expected his coming! how she count- 
“ My marriage with the queen will be formally an-| hundred pounds will suftice ?” ed the moments if he was late! How she sprang to 
nounced to my royal nephew and the lord protector; ‘Quite sure. They will amply suflice—for the|meethim when his footsteps were heard! How she 
to-morrow, and you shall have an opportunity, if you) present,” he added to himself. strained him to her bosom when he appeared! With 
desire it, of seeing how the announcement is received.) “ Ugo Harrington shall cause the sum to be con-| what pride, with what admiration, uid she regard him! 
Yon will then be able to decide as to the policy of |veyed to Dorset House,” said the admiral. “TI count|/His noble lineaments seemed to grow in beauty, his 
committing the Lady Jane to my care.” upon your support to morrow.” stately figure to acquire fresh grace, the oftener she 
“ Your highness has no fears, then, of the king’s! “Not merely to-morrow, but at all other times, my | gazed upon him! 
displeasure, or of the lord protector’s anger ?” \dear lord,” rejoined Dorset, bowing and departing. "| Deeply, devotedly, did Catherine love her husband. 
*“T have no fear whatever, marquis, ‘That Somer-| When he was left alone Seymour thus gave utter-| And was her tenderness returned? Let us not ask the 
set will be in a furious passion when he learns the|ance to his sentiments : question. Perhaps Seymour deemed he loved her then. 
truth, I do not in the least doubt. But what matters} “ He estimates the disposal of his daughter’s hand} At all events, Catherine was deluded into that belief, 
that ? I am accustomed to his explosions of rage,|at a thousand pounds. He knows not its value. "Tis| Alas! poor queen! It was well she could not sce into 
and treat them with contempt. The matter is past| worth all Somerset’s titles and revenues, and shall) the future. 


prevention, and must therefore be endured.” make me ruler in his stead.” A month had flown by, when Catherine was seated 
“You have not yet disclosed the secret to the king, 














e not WenteniE Se alone one night in her chamber, anxiously expecting her 
I suppose ?” inquired Dorset. : , CHAPTER x. husband. It was long past the hour at Which he ed 
“T have not acquainted him with the marriage, but}HOW QUEEN CATHERINE PARR PASSED HER TIME AT 


i , ly came. What could have detained him? She arose, 
I have obtained his consent to it, and that amounts to! CHELSEA MANOR HOUSE. and went to the large bay-window looking upon the gar- 


the same thing. His majesty has even been gracious; Absenting herself entirely from court so long as her| dea, but the night was dark, and she could make out no- 
enough to write to the queen-dowager, praying her to! marriage with the lord admiral continued unavowed, thing but the sombre masses of the trees, and the dark- 
listen to my proposals.” the queen-dowager dwelt in perfect retirement at her} ling river beyund. 

“Then there is no fear of displeasure on his part,” | manor house at Chelsea—a delightful residence,| Returning, she took up a volume that was lying on the 
observed Dorset, laughing. “But are you equally cer- | forming part of the rich jointure settled upon her by|table, and applied herself to its perusal. But her 
tain of the council i we her late royal husband. thoughts wandered away from the subject, and finding 

“What can the council do?” rejoined Seymour, | a, Built by Henry VIII on the site of an ancient edi-|it » vain attempt to fix them upon the book, she resolved 
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to essay the soothing effect of music, and sat down to the 
virginals. 

The apartment in which we have thus found ber, was 
situated in the west wing of the house, and its windows, 
as we have intimated, looked upon the terrace and on 
the expansive reach of the river. It was spacious, with 
a beautifully molded ceiling, and wainscots of black po- 
lished oak. Several paintings adorned the walls, notice- 
able among which were portraits of Henry the Eighth’s 
three children—Edward, Mary and Elizabeth—as_ well 
as of the Duke of Richmond. 

Catherine was still seated at the instrument, playing 
a half-melancholy tune, which harmonized with her fee!- 
ings, when the hangings that covered the doorway were 
suddenly drawn aside, and her husband stood before her. 
While he divested himself of the long dark cloak in 
which he was enveloped, and threw it, with his crimson 
velvet cap, ona chair, she flew toward him with an ex- 
clamation of delight, and flung her arms about his neck. 

“So you are come at last, Seymour,” she cried. “1 
feared some mischance had befallen you.” 

“Thave bal much to do to-night, sweetheart,” he re- 
plied. “But I bring you good news. C me and sit by 
me,” he added, flinging himself into a couch, ‘and you 
shall hear it.” 

Catherine delightedly complied. 

“Has his majesty bestowed some new honor upon you?” 
she inquired. 

“Tam to have the Garter in a few days, with Dorset 
and the Earl of Derby,” he said; “but it is not to that I 
refer.” 

“What is it, then?” cried Catherine. Nay, let me 
guess. [have it! Youare to be made a governor of 
the king’s person. The protector will retire in your 
favor.” 

* Alas! no,” rejoined the admiral. “ That is a piece 
of good fortune not likely to occur to me. But the mat- 
ter in question concerns you quite us much as myself, 
Kate.” 

“ All that concerns you must concern me,” she an- 
swered, “ But since what you have to tell partly relates 
to myself, I suppose you must allude to the acknowledge- 
ment of our marriage.” 

“Now you have hit it, sweetheart. If it meets your 
approval, the avowal shall be made to-morrew,” 

“You are the best judge, my lord, whether the step 
be prudent, and whether you are in a position to brave 
your brother’s anger, for I suppose nothing has occurred 
to cause a change in his sentiments. ‘io me it must na- 
turally be agreeable, to have an end put to mystery and 
concealment forcign to my character and feelings; but | 
am vontent to continue as I am for some time longer, ra- 
ther than you should incur the slightest risk from the 
lord protector and the council. Satistied that 1 am 
bound to you by sacred ties, which can never be sunder- 
ed save by death, I am in no hurry for the disclosure.” 

“Delay will not improve mattters—peradventure, it 
may make them worse,” he rejoined. ‘The present 
juncture seems favorable for the avowal.” 

*“ Be it as you will—you have but to command. Yet 
I again beg you to put me entirely out of the question, 
and zdopt only such a course as will be most beneficial 
to yourself.” 

“It is due to your fair fame, Kate, which may suffer; 
it is due to myselfand it is due also to the king, that 
our marriage should no longer be concealed. My plan 


is this, sweetheart. ‘To-morrow, as you know, I give a]° 


fete at Seymour Honse, and I propose to make it the oe- 
casion of introducing you as my consort to the king.” 

“ But will Edward like to be thus taken by surprise ? 
Would it not be better to prepare him ?” 

““{ do not think so. By making a confidant of my 


Besides, nothing would be gained, for it is certain Ed- 
ward will not disapprove of the marriage.” 


and revels, which have become distasteful to me.” 
“ Hereafter you may withdraw into privacy if you list, 
Kate, but for the present you must aid me in the impor- 
tant part I have to play.”’ 
“Would you were less ambitious, Seymour! 
eances of happiness, I feel, would be great 
*“ Pshaw! if I succeed and raise myself to the point 
at which I aim, y-u will have everything tu make you 
happy, Kate. It Camali but king, you will be prouder, 
happier than you were as the spouse of Henry Vu.” 
‘Lis to be hoped so, Seymour,” sighed; “ for I 
was anything but happy then. In good truth, [ almost 
dread to enter the great world again. But your will is 
law with me.” 
“ You are a good and dutiful wife, Kate” he cried, 
pressing his lips to her brow. “ As I have said you can 
do much more for me at this moment. : 


My 


she 


riage is avowed.” 
* Nothing could please me better,” replied Catherine 


«The Lady Jane Grey, as you know, is an especial favo 
rite of mine.” 











“ And with good reason, sweetheart, for she is a para-| 
gon of perfection—marvelously beautiful, and marvel- 
ously wise. In due time we must provide a suitable hus- 
band for her.” 

“Have you not one already in your eye, Seymour?” | 
“T will not deny it,” he replied. ‘‘Jane’s merits are} 
so transcendent that I only know one person worthy of 
her—my royal nephew; and though there are many ob- 
stacles iu the way, yet [am certain the match may be! 
brought about. Edward has conceived a kind of boyish 
passion for her; and were he to search the world, he 
could find no better wife than Jane Grey would make 
him.” 

“ That I firmly believe, replied Catherine. ‘Jane is 
wiser than women usually are—virtuous and pious—and 
would be the brightest jewel in Edward’s crown. It 
will delight me to promote this scheme, because I am 
sure that by so doing, I shall further Kdward’s 
happiness.” 

‘You ean do him no greater service than to aid in pro- 
curing him such a wife; nor better serve your country 
than in giving it such a queen,” rejoined Seymour. But 
| must be gone, sweetheart. A cup of wine, and then 
adieu.” 

“So soon ?” she exclaimed, reproachfully. 

“It is late, and I must perforce tear myself away. 
But if its a consolation tothink that it is the last time we 
shall need to separate thus. To-morrow you will come 
to Seymour House as a guest, but you will remain as its 
mistress, Adieu, sweetheart.” 

Tenderly embracing her, be then resumed his cap and 
cloak, and departed, 

Descending the secret stairease, he shortly after- 
ward issued from the postern, and set off toward the 
spot where his boat awaited him. The night was pro- 
foundly dark, but notwithstanding the obscurity, 
Seymour fancied he perceived a figure standing direct- 
ly in his path. On this he halted, but after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, went on. 

Meanwhile the dark figure remained stationary. As 
the admiral advanced he saw that the personage, 
whoever he might be, was not alone, but that behind 
him were two other persons, who, as far as could be 
discerned in the obscurity, were armed. Though he 
would willingly have shunned an encounter at such a 
moment, Seymour was not the man to turn back. He 
therefore called out to them, and drew his sword. 
“°Tis he—tis the admiral!” exclaimed the foremost 
personage. “Lam satisfied. We may retire.” 

“Not till you have explained your business,” eried 
Seymour, springing upon him and_ seizing him by the 
throat. 

“Take your hands from me, my lord,” cried the 
person he had seized, in a stern voice, which was quite 
familiar to Seymour. 

“How is thist—my Lord of Warwick here !” he 
exclained. “Ilas your lordship condescended to play 
the spy.” 

“IT came here to satisfy myself concerning a report 
that has reached me,” rejoined Warwick. “ I have 
seep enough to satisfy me that what I heard was 
correct.” 

“Think not to depart thus, my lord, cried Seymour. 
“You have chosen to pry into my affairs, and must pay | 
the penalty ofa detected meddler. Either pledge your | 
word to silence, or I will put it out of your power to 
prate of what concerns you not. Look to yourself, I 
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An Autumn Sketch. 
By T. H. 8. Escort. 





In ripe September's mellow days, 

When through the world a golden haze 
O’er copse and mere is thrown, 

And leaves their richest hues unfold, 

And russet reddens into gold— 
Summer to autuun grown. 


Fair Nature's pr file then to trace, 
The glowing tints upon her face 
In radiancy of age, 
To body forth in mimic guise— 
Could teacher apter task devise 
A maiden’'s heart t’ engage ? 


Fair is the scene, and not less fair 
The sketcher and her critic there— 
A critic yet a friend-- 
Who in each stroke and brush’s turn 
A wondrous effort can discern, 
Or truthful counsel lend; 


And who yon sketcher earliest taught 
To thus express her artist thought, 
Her pen il's swift creation. 
Or learnt she only from ber love 
Of all that’s fair around above, 
By natural inspiration ? 


More too; what niche precise to fll 
Means she her work? Methinks it will 
Of love and art the token, 
By pupil unto teacher sent, 
Speak of the mindful fond intent, 
Of vows ne'er to be broken. 





























(From Temple Bar.) 


THE FLOWER OF BERNAY 
A Story of Bernay De L’Eure, 


By THe AuTHOR or “ Patty.” 





It is market day at Bernay—market-day in the an- 
cient Abbey, founded long before the Norman Con- 
uest by Judith of Bretagne, Duchess of Normandy. 
The building is so crowded with farmers and sacks of 
grain that it is difficult to realize it has once been a 
stately church. It is market-day, too, in the Place 
outside and in the quaint street which runs down on 
to the place, and which is still full of half-timbered 
houses, with inquisitive pointed dormers, that seem to 
be stretching forward to peep into the windows on 
the other side of the street. 
In the Place are meat-stalls and crockery spread on 
the stones, and garments of all kinds, and hardware; 
but up this street,which curves into a sort of crescent, 
there are fruit and vegetable stalls, fresh eggs and 
butter, with bronzed-faced guardians, men and wo- 
men. At the further end of the street the corner 
house projects over the foot-way, and the upper story 
is supported by pillars that have once had richly 
carved capitals, now half-defaced. The beams of the 
house, too, are molded, and rest on brackets carved 
with grotesque grinning faces. The shop in front of 
this house is full of fruit and vegetables. 
A comfortable, well-to-do looking man,with a plain, 
sensible face, half covered by a huge pair of black 
whiskers, goes past the vegetable sellers. He pays no 
attention to their repeated solicitations to buy frem 
them; he is evidently looking for some one, and as he 
nears the pillared house he quickens his pace, and_ his 
broad, plain face beams into a smile that is almost 
beautifying. An old fruit woman, in a white cotton 
night-cap and a much-patched greenish-gray gown, a 
short black jacket and a yellow neckerchief over her 








“Tean give the admiral his guietws without your aid.” 


bore to strike. 

“Take your life, my lord,” said Seymour, stepping 
back. “Your sense of honor will xow keep your lips 
closed, and I tru-t to you to impose silence upon your 
followers.” 

“Fear nothing either from them or me, my lord 


“T will not balk you, my lord.” rejoined Warwick, | , 
drawing his sword; “so come on! Stand off, gentle-|'Touchet, who has the largest melons and the ripest 
men,” he added to the others, who advanced toward him; | 
| morning. 
In another instant his blade was crossed with that of| 
royal nephew I should still further incense my brother.|Seymour. Both were expert swordsmen, and if there |speaks as sharply as if she lived on the unripe fruit of 
had been light enouzh the conflict might have been of | her garden. 
, 1 some duration, but the admiral pressed his antagonist an aut. U 
“ Well, perhaps you are right. I will do as you di-lwith so much vigor that the latter stumbled while re-|it, Marie Touchet. Aha, my friend, it is not in that 
rect; though, were | to consult my own feelings, I would|treating, and the next mowent the point of the opponent’s voice thou wouldst have spoken if Monsieur Lagrange 
continue this life of retirement, and shun court gaitics weapon was at his throat. Tbe admiral, however, for- had bought peaches of thee instead of buying them at 














shoulders, gives a nod and a wink at her gossip, Marie 
| peaches that have been brought to Bernay market this 


“ What dost thou mean, la mere?” Marie Touchet 


“ Comment 2 what doI mean? But thou knowest 


‘the shops.” 
“ He! but thou art mistaken, velle. Monsieur La- 
‘grange has peaches at home more than he can eat, 
and if he goes to the shop of Le Blane the fruiterer, it 
is to meet his dame and not to purchase fruit-” 

The mere Fremont shrugs her yellow shoulders till 


Dorset has been 
with me to-day. He has just returned from Bradgate. 
Thad some talk with him about his daughter, und he has 
agreed to consign her to your care as svon us our mar- 


admiral,” replies Warwick. “I own I did wrong in the cotton night cap seems to sink between their am- 
coming here at ali; and having said sv, you will not, ple breadth, > ; 
refuse me your hand.” : “His dame! ma foil” The wrinkles round her 
i" Enough, my lord,” rejoined the admiral, grasping mouth leok as hard as the fiutings of a shell with the 
the hand extended to him. “J shall hope to sce you excess of her scorn, I did not think I should live to 
at Seymour Honse, to-morrow night, when all this mys- hear Eugenie ‘Toutain called dame—a poor little slip 
tery shail be satisfactorily cleared. ‘fill then, 1 count of a thing brought up by her grandmother, without 
upon your discretion.” so much asa penny fortune. Mein: I see now why the 
“Doubt me not, my lord,” replied Warwick. “I will old widow Marcel sent her doll’s face to market once a 
not aitempt tu read your siddle, though I think I could | week to sell her sour pears and stunted cabbages. 
guess it. Goodnight. My horses are at the garden| There are always fools” — 
gate.” “« Chut, chut. lu mere. 
“And my boat is yonder—beneath the trees. La mere I remont looks upat the lowered tones of 
night, my lord.” her gossip’s voice ‘The well-to-do looking man = 
Witi this they separated, the admiral speeding toward black whiskers is coming down the weet again, an 
the river, and Warwick, with his attendants, shaping his, tls time he is not alone. A tall, sweet-faced girl, 
course in the opposite direction. _with a fair skin, and loving dark eyes, leans on his 


















Good 








(To be continued in our next.) jarm. She is dressed in black, but there is a style in 
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the set ofjher polonaise which is not often seen in Ber-| 
nay; her straw-hat bonnet, too, is gaily trimmed with! 
pink and brown ribbon. 

© Look ”—the cotton night-cap gives a spitefully, 
sudden jerk—-* to think that she has been never used) 
to anything better than a cotton gown and a muslin 


THE ALBION. 
him to drink, and whoseems to consume huge platefuls| 
of meat and vegetables by magic and be always ip 
hungry expectation of a coming dish. 

“Your cook is slow, perc,” he says rudely. 

Bui. no one has seen Pierre Roussel ruffled. He 
smiles very blindly, but he does not answer; he is listen- 





cap, and see how she holds up her head in silk like a ing to yoiees outside the glass door of the salle-a-, 


queen, Dame! it is a shame and a folly.” 
“ For shame, then thou.” Marie Touchet courtesies 
as the happy-looking pair come near her stall; but the 


man ger. | 
| Madame Roussel is there reeeiving Monsieur La-) 
‘grange and his newly-married wife. ‘There is such a, 





Monsieur Lagrange says in a low voice, “If you 
are ready, Eugenie, perhaps we ought to move.” 

She nods and smiles a sweet acquiescence. She 
looks round as she rises; the smile still lingers on her 
lips, but it dies away and a look of fear comes into 
her eyes. Monsicur Fremont is gazing at her intently. 
and yet it is hard to say whether his look expresses 
contempt or admiration. 

No one notices him, because everyone is engaged in 
returning the courteous bow which Eugenie makes in 


om pene ‘ es 3 ‘ i a 
young wife of Monsieur Lagrange slips her arm sud- contrast in looks between the landlord and his wife, that leaving the saMle-a-nenger, but a moment after Rous 


denly out of her husband’s and putting a hand on 
each of the fruitseller’s shoulders, kisses her on both 
cheeks. 

“How art thou, Marie?” The girl’s voice is as 
sweet and joyful as her face. “ How goes it with thee 
and thy father.” 

Marie Touchet does not answer directly. She stands 
gazing at Eugeuie’s sweet face till two soft rosy 
blushes spread over the girl’s fair checks. Then Marie 
wipes her eyes quickly with her apron, and looks ear- 
nestly at Monsieur Lagrange. She is satisfied with 
what she sees, for she pats hisarm and laughs. 

* Aha, Monsieur,” she says slyly. “Towed youa 
grudge when I came back here after my father got 
well, and I found our pretty child had been taken 
away, but you have made her look more bright and 
beautiful than before, and I forgive you and wish you 
joy. Take good care of her; there is not another like 
her in Bernay.” 

“Thou old flatterer’—Eugenie stoops down and 
kisses the brown freckled face again—“ but if thou 
tellest this to Monsieur Lagrange, I shall never be 
able to content him; he will expect me to behave like 
an angel.” She gives a loving, half-timid glance up 
at her husband. His face is not able to express emo- 
tion easily, but there is a most unusual glow in his 
dark eyes as he looks down at his wife. 

= try to take good care of her—she is very precious 
to me,” he says simply, and then with a genial smile, 
he adds, * You must come and see Eugenie, Marie. 
Your donkey could carry you as far as Thiberville, 
and then our farm is not far off, and we can give you 
a bed.” 

Marie Touchet makes a deep courtesy, and is volu 
ble in thanks, and Monsieur Lagrange waits smiling 
while his wife nods and speaks to all her old ac- 
quaintances ; and then he offers her his arm and they 
pass on. 

“Well,” says Marie Touchet, triumphantly, putting 
her arms akimbo, and her hands spread over the broad 
hips : “ Well notre mere, did 1 not say so. The child 
is not spoiled by her good fortune. She is as good and 
loving as ever.” 

A scowl comes across old) Fremont’s face; it is a 
far more withered, battered-looking face than her gos- 
sip’s, and there is a sombre fire in the dark eyes that 
give it anexpression of malevolence; but it is easy to 
see that there has been great beauty in the shriveled 
features; a beauty which looks as if it had suffered 
premature decay from the ravages which an imperi- 
ous undisciplined temper had stamped there. Her 
dark eyes glow with hatred now. 

“Bah, bah! de not praise the litthe mercenary doll 
tome. She took the highest bidder, and she looks 
smiling, because he buys her finery. Thou hast best 
be silent, Marie Touchet; anyone can see how thy 
good word can be bought.” 

Marie Touchet’s broad, flat, freckled face twitches, 
and her dull blue eyes brighten, and her fingers close 
and unclose nervously. 
of the market, that Monsicur /e ewe of Notre Dame 
dela Couture, has come upto Marie’s stall to inquire 
after her paralyzed father, and also to buy one of her 


It is fortunate for the peace} 


noua | 
|you almost wouder how they ean travel life’s journey | 


‘side by side. She is tall, but so thin and anxious: | 
jiouking, that one might fear the Cheval Blane was on) 
\the road to ruin, if her husdand’s jolly face did not tell 
janother tale. 

Madame Roussel is an execllent and careful house- 
keeper; but she always meets trouble more than half 
way. 

“ Monsicur and Madame are weleome,” she says with’ 
a smile that has no sunshine in it; “ but there is hardly 
any room at the table d’hote, and I do hope and trust 
| Franevis will not be so unhappy, as to spill the soup over 
jthe beautiful p Jonaise of Madame. Wall Madame take 
{it off and leave it in my room?” 
| Madame smiles gavly. 

“ No, thank you,” she says, “ I hope the best of Fran- 
cois; and our time is short. Monsicur Lagrange says 


have tle horse taken out of our vehicle.” 


She glances back at the half cart, half ealeche, which 
| Floris, the ostler of tho Cheval Blanc is taking round to 
the huge stable-yard at the back of the house. A stable- 
yard full of vehicles and horses, with dogs and pigs, and 
long-legged fowls appearing here and there among them 
—so full, too, of mud; for there has been a fortnight of 
heavy rain, and Bernay, lying, as it does, in a basin 
formed hy cireling grecn hills, is in a moist, spongy 
state. Itis this mud which makes Monsieur Lagrange 
descend at the front door instead of driving, according to 
custom into the stable-yard. 

There is a little hush in the clatter of knives against 
plates, and in the buzz of talk, as the fair young wife 
comes into the sullea-manger. M. Roussel is earving, 
so he cannot rise to greet her, but he gives a smiling nod 
and looks at the empty chairs beside him. Eugenie 
blushes as she sees all eyes fixed on her, and then she 
moves on with easy grace and seats herself beside the 
host. Ina moment more, Monsieur Lagrange is beside 
her, and she smiles up at him and forgets she is shy. 
She is so filled with the one thought of her husbaud, that 
there is no room left for self-consciousness. 

The English traveler who bought the bruised melon in 
the market, sits opposite and wonders at the contrast 
between the charming girl-wife and the middle-aged 
commonplace-looking husband, and how there can be any 
sympathy between them. Monsieur Lagrange’s face is 
so square, and his whiskers are so straight and stiff, and 
his red checks and black eyes are so very uninteresting. 
He is very hungry and he goes on eating rapidly with- 
out speaking, and the traveler thinks how the sweet girl 
is thrown away on him. Francois uncorks a_ bottle of 
Bordeaux and sets it before Monsieur Lagrange. He 
turns to kis wife and fills her glass. The traveler op- 
posite surprises a look in the black eyes which modifies 
his opinion; he begins to think the commonplace man is 
very tond of his pretty wife after all. 

Oue by one the guests leave the table. A few others 
come in and take their places, and the soup reappears 
in sundry little white tureens, followed by the whole 
jround of dishes, for this imarket-day dejewner at Ber- 


|nay is as substantial as any dinner. 








While Mme Lagrange eats her dessert she slips one 


we are to start so soon after our meal, that he will not} 


cream cheeses. Ly this time the cream cheese had little plump soft hand into her husband’s huge brown 
been put into a fresh cabbage leaf, and Monsieur /e| fist, and looks up in his face. The English traveler 
cure had passed on, /¢ imere Fremont was engaged in “smiles, and wonders how the farmer will like so pub 
trying to cheat an English traveler into buying a lic a demonstration of fondness; but Lagrange evi- 
bruised melon. : 
Marie Touchet was still sore on the subject of her | wife; be leaves his brown fist on the table. 
favorite. “But what does it matter,” she said to her-/ The door of the sal/e-a-manger opens sharply, and 
self. “She isa malignant old creature!” and this|}some one come in hurriedly Eugenie looks up, and 
ebulition restored her equanimity. “I am silly to) draws herhand away. <A deep flush flits across her 
, trouble at her words, poor old woman. She had ahard |face, but she does not look again at the new comer. 
life, a drunken husband, and an unkind son, and it|'The husband, on the contrary, looks at bim steadily, 
may be that she knows as wellas I do, that Eugenie and bends his head stiffly, but the new arrival does 
refused to be her son’s wife. Yes, yes, she has| not appear to notice his greeting. He isa tall, thin 
had as much to sour her as my peaches had this;)man, handsome, with a worn aquiline face, and eyes 
rainy July.” ‘that are full of restless brightness. He stares 
Il. shard at Monsieur Roussel, as if he were trying 
There is quite a large gathering to-day at the table not to see his neighbor. Te is the only man 
@hote of the Cheval Blanc, the best and most comfort | Who has seated himself at the table without an 
able inn in Bernay, and Monsieur Roussel, the big burly 2 admiring glance at Eugenie. Pierre Roussel says 
landlord—peve Roussel, his guests call him—sits in the “Good day,” but he does not speak genially. 
middle of the long table, nearly ful) of guests, radiant | 
with welcome. his flexible, well-defined evebrows meet. 
“Crest ca, Francois,’ le says, to the waiter, whose “Wit is the matter, * pere 
face is growing very red and shining with the amount of dull. An empty house ch? 
his labor, “set the chairs closer opposite, these two over full.” . 
chairs beside me must be kept fur special eustomers.”| Roussel laughs. 
He pats them with one fat hand as he speaks, with the) “Iam glad to hear it, Monsieur Fremont; but I 
other he clinks his claret-glass against that of a sharp- fancy there are foiks enough in Bernay to-day to fill 
aced, sharp-tongued commis-voyageur, who has asked two or three inns.” ; ‘ | 






















The new comer feels this at once, and he frowns till 
Roussel? You look 
IT hear the Lion Or is} 


{dently does not mind or does no choose to vex his! 


sel exclaims, 

“What is the matter, Monsicur Felix? 
you e 

Fremont has turned a ghastly white, and he sits 
twisting his long thin fingers together till the bleach- 
ed knuckles look as if they were coming through the 
skin. 

He glares at Roussel, but he does not speak. The 
English traveler is disturbed; he thinks this dark- 
faced, restless Frenchman is subject to epilepsy. 

It is a relief when Fremont, who has scarcely eaten 
anything, rises and goes out of the room without tak- 
ing notice even of the landlord. 

The English traveler asks Monsieur Roussel who 
this strange man is. 

“Tan tell you little more than his name.” Roussel 
‘looks mysterious and lowers his voice. “ He is Felix 
|Fremont; he is supposed to be rich; he lives near 


What ails 


|Orbec, a good distance from Bernay; but Ido not 
think he can be as rich as people say, for he lets his 
mother live quite in an humble way here.” 

Meanwhile Eugenie has gone into Madame Roussel’s 

|little room, and is setting straight her gayly-trimmed 
|bonnet before the glass. There is a large looking- 
glass over the fire-place, facing the door; facing 
besides this, there are only four black chairs and 
ja small walnut wood table in the little room, which, 
with its white walls and spotless lace window curtains 
‘isa marvel of neatness. The glass door leading into the 
hall is also curtained, but as Eugenie stands before 
the glass, she sees this door open, and there stands 
Monsieur Fremont with the same evil look in his face. 
A moment after he is gone. The girl sees her own 
face whiten, and she feels cold and stricken. 

Madame Roussel is making out a bill at her desk ; 
she has not remarked anything ; and before Eugenie 
has recovered herself in comes Monsieur Lagrange. 

“Do you mind waiting a quarter of an hour,” he 
speaks very courteously. ‘* Monsieur Je cure of Ste. 
/Cooix has sent for me, but he will not keep me long.” 

Eugenie goes up to him and murmurs some fond 
answer, and then Monsieur Lagrange hurries away— 
hurries through the stable-yard, for Monsieur /e cure 
has sent to him from the railway station, and this is 
the nearest way. As he goes along between the crowded 
lines of vehicles, splashing heedlessly through the mud 
in his anxiety to get his visit over and to rejoin his 
wife, he comes suddenly upon a stooping man; he 
almost stumbles against him, and, as he draws back 
in the effort to prevent this, he sees it is Felix Fre- 
mont, 

The eyes of the two men meet, and there is such 
jdirect hatred and detiance in Fremont’s eyes that La- 
grange can hardly keep silence, but he passes on and 
smiles at himself. 

“That fellow tries my temper. What would 
Eugenie say if she knew how I felt just now? She is 
always so confident of my calmness and patience. It 
would be simple cowardice to get angry with a wild 
| fellow like Fremont. No doubt he is crazy still at 
having lost her. Well, he is a trifle nearer her age, 
and a better-looking fellow than I am; but, somehow, 
I would not like to be Felix Fremont’s wife. What 
was he doing at that end of the yard?” He _ pauses 
suddenly before a ealeche near the gate. “ Here is his 
vehicle, and he was standing just where Floris put 
ours.” 

A misgiving, which he could not have defined, fell 
over Lagrange like a shadow. Even when he returned 
the hearty shake of the ewre’s hand he looked sad and 
anxious. 

III. 


| Felix Fremont had a strange, stricken look when 
| he came out of the long, muddy, stable-yard. He did 
|not go out at the lower end, but came back through 
| the porte-cochere of the hotel. 

Madame Koussel was standing at the door of her 
little sitting-room; but, though Fremont stared in 
‘eagerly, he did not see Eugenie sitting behind the 
| door. 
| “Ilow pale and fierce that man looks!” But Ma- 
dame Roussel said this to herself, aud when she went 
| back into the room and closed the door, she did not 

speak of Monsieur Fremont to Madame Lagrange. 

Every one in Bernay knew how the wild farmer of 
Orbec—for so Fremont was called by those who knew 
his eccentric, undisciplined life—had persecuted 
Eugenie Toutain with his addresses. Ever since she 
had first come, a girl of sixteen, to sell her grand- 
mother’s butter and garden stuff at the market, Fre- 
mont had singled her out for admiration; and, be- 
cause of this, old widow Fremont, his mother, had 
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tried on every market day to spite or slander the! not stop to talk with thee to-day; it must be for the 
“ Flower of Bernay”—Eugenie had earned this name next time T come to Bernay. To-day I have not a 
as much by her sweetness as her beauty. She was so moment.” 

universally beloved that Bernay folk thought it no She did not want talk from him; what does a 

















lorash, aery, and then the horse plunges madly down the 
(hill. Not for long—the vehicle is on sne side, for one 
|wheel is off—and wher some way down the hill it runs 
into the hedge on one side the road, it is empty. 


wonder when Monsieur Lagrange, from Lillebonne, | mother want of her son? not help or guidance, oreyen! The first ery was Eugenie’s, as she was dashed head- 


who had succeeded to his uncle’s property, near Thi-| profession of affection, She wants to gaze at the 


|long into the stony road. Iler husband has fallen some 


berville, fell in ove with her so desperately the first dear face; how dear no one can ever know ; to see it, way beyond her, and for some time he lies helpless and 
time he came to Bernay market. He was so qniet| lighten up with some, if but a tithe, of the same love | stunned. 


and middle-aged, that he was considered too old for that shives in her own, to feel that however small the | 


Eugenie; but Lagrange was too really in love to be | corner, there is a corner of her child’s heart sacred to | 


By slow degrees consciousness returns, and instine- 
tively he feels for the soft, plump hand which had nestled 


faint-hearted, and he feared to lose so bright a prize ber, and that ina sense no one can ever be to him/so lovingly close to his heart. It is not there. Jean 


by delay. that which his mother has been. Perhaps poor widow 

The next day found him at the cottage where Eu-| Fremont wanted more than this; wanted to havea 
genie and her grandmother lived; very soon after the larger partin her sow’s future than any mother may 
“ Flower of Bernay” disappeared from the market, and claim, for she had hated Eugenie Toutain, simply be- 
in two months she had married Monsieur Lagrange. cause her son wished to make the girl his wite; but 
Even the spiteful ones could not say that Eugenie had yet she had borne patiently with her son’s unkind- 
married for money, when it was so well known that) ness and neglect; weeks, months even, passed by, and 
during the last three years she might have married any although he lived no farther than Orbee, yet he did 
day Felix Fremont, a far richer man, if all tales were | not trouble himself to inquire for his mother’s welfare. 
true, than Lagrange was. But Eugenie shrank from | Once or twice he had, in a lordly fashion, bid her ap- 
Fremont. Before she even knew who he was—before ply to him when she found herself straitened tor 
she had heard him spoken of as the half-crazed miser, money, but she had each time made the same answer. 
who starved himself and his mother too, and lived all} “My son, as long as I have my fingers and feet to 
alone in his large, gloomy, tumble-down chateau, use, 1 can keep myself. When they fail me, then 
with the rats—she had shrunk from his familiar ad- thoucanst bury me at thy charge; that is all I ask of 
diess, and his evil, though well-featured face. thee.” 

And it was this total absence of coquetry on the! Once, pining for a sight of this only being on whom 
girl’s side that Marie Touchet was enlarging on, as; the entire love of her hungry heart was centered, sere 
she sat leisurely repacking her few unsold wares. | Fremont had spent some of her hardly-won earnings 

“And I tell thee, 4 mere, that thou art evil-tongued, |on a diligence journey to Orbee, to hear from each 
What good is it to thee to scatter mud on so fair a person of whom she asked the way to the secluded 


flower as our Eugenie? Thou canst not really sully| place. ‘Fremont the miser. Ah, but he does not re-| 


her, and there is no reason in thy dislike. She never ceive visitors.” “Fremont do you say, mother ? Well, 
encouraged thy son, and if she had married him thou) Fremont is avoided more than he is sought about 
wouldst have been displeased that he should take to here ;” till her heart sank and felt so leaden that it 
himself a wife without a portion, and perhaps with was almost as much relief as disappointment when she 
reason—a woman should bring something in her hand | reached the moat-circled gloomy dwelling, to find the 
to her husband. But there is no danger now. She is| gates locked and her son absent. 
safe—she is the wife of another man, Dame! Lean-| Still, till to-day she had borne these slights and 
not see why thou art so hard upon her.” smarts secretly, and had held up her head Joftily 
La mere Fremont had kept her head bent over the | among her gossips when she spoke of her wealthy son. 
melons she was stowing in a tall basket full of hay, He had never before slighted her publicly. 
but she looked up now, and craned her head till the! If he had even looked at hershe might still have 
bone of her withered, discolored throat showed in| borne it, but to be spoken to thus under the eyes of 
knots above her orange neckerchief. Marie Touchet, and the rest—for by this time the 
“Thou art forty and more, Marie, and yet thou place between the street and the Abbaye had cleared 
hast no more wisdom than the boy Martin, who guides |2"d_ she could see that she was a mock for many 
thy donkey-cart. For shame, then, learn a little wis-| Watchful eyes—was too much for her fiery temper. 
dom. When didst ever hear that love or hate came| “ Felix,” she cried out, “art thou then a fool ? Be- 
because it was reasonable they should come?  See| Cause a simpleton who has a fair face has jilted and 
that son of mine, with scarcely a word for his mother! despised thee, shouldst thou neglect thy mother in thy 
—his mother, who would have given body and soul haste to gaze at the property of another man.” 
for him when he was young—he worships that girl's), For her sharp eyes noticed that Fremont had turned 
little finger. I will wager he has come into Bernay | in the direction leading to the Cheval Blane. 
because it was said she would be here to-day.” "| Herson turned and looked at her, and even her 
“Here he comes,” says Marie. “I do not know if | fierce spirit quailed. His face was livid and his eyes 
he has seen our Eugenie, but he looks as if he had seen | !ooked like glowing coals under his frowning eyebrows, 
a ghost.” He seemed as if he was going to strike her in the 
Felix Fremont is coming up, not the street in which | fury she had aroused, and then he turned away again 
the fruit-stalls are, but the broad street down which |2"4 hurried up the street. 
the market also spreads, and which traverses the| i 
Grande Place, between the ancient Abbey on ove side} Monsicur and Madame Roussel both stand at the doer, 
and the winding street, full of gabled houses, in which | waving their hands to the farmer and his wife till they 
are the fruit stalls. When he reaches the Place he|have driven out of sight. 
pauses just an instant, and then, instead of coming up! “ But she is more charming than ever, and as beautiful 
and speaking to his mother, he turns off among thejas an angel,” says Roussel, with a half sigh. It is 
meat stalls, and goes rapidly down to the clear space | wonderful that in twenty years of married life Mr. 
in front of the Abbey. The farmers have departed.| Roussel has not learned te refrain from praising the 
There are still plenty of corn-sacks inside the dese-| beauty of woman to his very plain-faced wife. 
crated but majestic old building, which stands asa! Mme. Roussel in her heart admires Eugenie, but then 
memorial—and not the only one—of what Norman’ that half-sigh has made her pugnacious. 
Princesses did for the glory of God. But the massive, “ Tnever saw an angel,” she says, and her lip curtis; 
piers and solid arches tell of a diff.rent race from the |‘ but I never saw so kind a husband as M. Lagrange 
present—a race which did not consider its riches solely jis, Pierre.” 








Lagrange raises himself on his elbow and looks round. 
Why, how dark the sky has grown, and how faintly a few 
level sunbeams reach the open field below. While he 
looks they are gone, and a deeper gloom is around him. 
More from instinet than because his brain, still clouded 
by the blow he has received, realizes his dread. 

‘* Eugenie, Eugenie!” he cries, ‘‘ where art thou ?” 
His voice has in ita wail that startles him, and there 
cow es an answer—a shrill, ringing laugh—and then. 
“Aha! she is my Eugenie now, Jean Lagrange! 
Nothing can take her from me !” 

Lagrange staggers up, and reels like a drunkard; 
then he follows the sound up-hill. 

He has not far to go. 

At the side of the road his wife lies with her sweet 
face upturned tu the sky, as when he last saw it. Her 
gentle eyes are closed but there is a peaceful smile on 
her lips. 

This is all which he sees, for in an instant he is kneelin 
beside her. He tries to raise her. Ah, what is this? 
her body is like lead in weight, and her hands, as they 
touch his, are icy cold. He presses his lips on her 
cheeks, and then starts violently away. The same shrill, 
discordant laugh, sounds yet more frigh'fully. 

“ Gently, gently, Jean Lagrange! Leave my Eugenie, 
alone; she 1s none of yours to kiss.” 

Lagrange looks round. Srated on the opposite hedge, 
waving his long arms as 2 bird of prey might wave its 
wings, is Felix Fremont—laughing, chattering, gesticu- 
lating, with the antics of a monkey. : 

Before Lagrange can speak, he bursts forth again? 
“ Aha! I did not expect to see thee. Thou shouldst have 
a longer sleep while Eugenie and I stole away to the 
old house at Orbee. Hands off, I say!” for Lagrange 
was bending over his wife trying to restore animation. 
“T have sat here waiting patiently till she should awake, 
and thou darest touch her! Hands of, I say!” : 

He sprang at Lagrange, and there was a desperate 
struggle. At last they fell, Fremont underneath; but 
when Lagrange rose his opponent made no movement; 
he lay still as the fair young wife on the other side of 
the road. 

In vain her husband chafed her hands and feet. In 
vain he kissed the dear eyes which held the light of his 
life—the lovely lips which had so often met his in an- 
swering caress. 

“Eugenie, Eugenie !” he cried. Come back to me, 
my beloved.” 

But no sound answered now. From far off in the fo- 
rest of Beaumency thers came the shrill croak of the 
night-jar; by and bya huge beetle whirred past, striking 
him with his wing ; and still the half-stunned man 
knelt, clasping his dead wife in his arms, with the wail, 

“ Kugenie—may God pity me! Eugenie come back 
to me, my beloved!” 











An English baronet, Sir George Farmer, who is unfortunate 
enough not to have any estates or income, but merely expecta- 
tions, is now living in poverty at Bacchus Marsh, in Victor‘a, 
Anstralia. He is the third barone’, the creation dating from 
1780, and having been conterred in covsequence of the gallantry 
of the father of the first baronet, who, while in command of her 
Majesty’s ship Quebec, had his ship blown to pieces during a 
contest with x French frigate of much superior force. Lady Fare 
mer, while sitting herself to become a telegraph operator, took 
cold and died suddenly a few weeks ago, leaving tour children 


its own, for pleasure and profit, but held in trust for| And that is just what Eugenie is telling her husband | The poor barouet bas suffered for years from wea'sness of sight 


God. as they leave Bernay behind them, and the road begins 


and is nearly blind. 





All the fruit woman had seen Felix Fremont,but no to climb «ne of the steep hills that surround the ancient! Tax Fiasy Movers Fuvixo May.—If the fabulons stories of 


one speaks. Le mere Fremont is not a favorite, but town. 
just now she is the object of universal sympathy. She 





antiquity could be credited, it might be believed that a method 


“T wonder if sny girl was ever so happy as thou hast} of navigating the air was known to the ancients. The aeronautic 


makes no sign, however. Rarely has she been heard made me, Jean,” she says, and steals her plump soft | fight of the eg apeyere se aanlln ter yar tad | 
aes ° . . . “ . s » learlan Sea, 1s a tale well KNOW 3c. . 
to speak as openly of her son’s neglect as she has hand under the farmer’s arm. ‘ Ged bless thee, MS | lage payne nape 9 


to-day, and hitherto he has not slighted her before so darling,” he says, while she goes on. “How dark it 


| tells of a people of Scythia who bad a method of clevating them- 
|selves in the air by means of smoke, althongh he does not men- 


many witnesses. But this is flagrant; she ts almost gets! .A storm must be coming. Somehow I ecan/ tion m what wanner, or whether by the intervention of apy me- 
stifled by outraged feeling, and then, welling up hardly believe we are safe on the way home egain. J ebanical contrivance. Roger Bacon allndes to a flying-machine, 


through the tempest of anger and pride that distracts felt eppressed at Bernay; it seemed to me that something 


her, comes the unnutterable craving to look once more was coming betwen us.” 
on her child’s face. 7 
“He isafool to love her” she savs; “but if he against her hand. 
wanted her, she ought to have had hina.” “Thon art a tre woman,” he says “full of fancies 
She loves her melon-basket, and hurries to the but I felt oppressed too in Bernav—it must have bee 
Abbey. Her gossips stand looking after her, in won- the weather.” 
der at her forbearance, but they do not fathom her He looks up, and Eugenie’s eyes follow the directior 
impulsiveness. By the time she reaches her son her which his have taken. The afternoon is clouding over 


altbough be confesses that he has not seen it, and seems to have 
snown little of it beyond the inventor’s name. ‘The first histori- 
eal flying experiment was made in Scotland, by au Ttalian friar. 


Jean smiles down at her, and presses his strong arm! whom James LV, had made Prior of fongland. ‘the man, who 


j was a great favorite of the King's, from bis presomed scientific 

attainments, and his supposed success In alchemy, Was common- 
?/ly believed to be im Jeague with * Anld Horme,” ‘Thinking that 
1 he bed discovereda nithod of flying through the air, the Prior 
appointed a certalp day, in 1510, for an aerial ascension, and in- 
vited the king and bis conrt to witness the feat. At the appoiut- 
ed time tLe Italian, bedecked with an en rmous pair of wings, 
» ascended one of the battlements of Stirling Castle, and in the 


1 


love has so quickened that, but for actual fear of his and as the y now reach the brow of the hill ond the view) presence of King James and his court, spread bis plumes, and 
anger—auger which she has often suffered from—she widens before them, a bank of heavy vapor spreads up | vaulted into the air. Unfortunately for the Prior's reputation, 
i 


would throw her aris round her neck and kiss him on the horizon, darkening the pale, gray cloud lings, and) 


both cheeks. His back is toward her, so she lays her dimming the blue of the sky 1'self as a muss of the vapo 
quivering lean hand on his arm, and says: ; shrouds the sun. 
, . [bel . , . 
© Eh bien, mon gareon | The descent before them is steep and stony, and th 


He turns round sharply, with an impatient word on horse is »p fresh that he begins to go down it at a much /*"° 


his lips. wh ‘ quicker rate than M. Lagrange is used to. 
“At is thee, isit? Well, then, my mother, I cau-' He pulls the reins sharply; the horse shies; there is 


{the experiment Was & complete failure. Amid the laughter and 
| derision of the whole assembly, the would-be aeronaut came 
T tumbling headlong down, and althongh a manure heap luckily 
saved bis neck, his thigh-bone was broken. As is invariably the 
oe ense, the hapless experimentalist had an excuse for bis non- 
cess: it was to be attributed, he asserted, to the fact that bi 
{wings included some feathers from common fowls instead of 
having been all from eaglee and other noble birds! —Chamber's 
a\ Journal, 
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The Summary of the Week. 


Great excitement has been created throughout England, by 
the receipt of a despatch from India, that the sanguinary mon- 
ster, Nana Sahib, after 17 years of constant pursuit had finally 
fallen into the hands of the Indian Government. He was sur- 
rendered into the hands of the British officers by the Maharajah 
of Scindia. It is understood that a letter from Nava to the 
Maharajah, asking for protection, first revealed tho whereabouts 
of the chieftain, and kd to his capture. 

On his confession to the political agent the prisoner declared 
that he was the famous Nana Sahib, admitted that he took a lead- 
ing part in the mutiny, but denied that he had anything to do 
with the Cawnpare massacre. He gave an interesting account 
of his subsequent wanderings in Bhootan, Assam and Bureily. 
The prisoner, however, after making this confession, sought to 
withdraw it. 

Subsequent intelligence, however, throws a doubt, as to whe- 
ther the genuine Nana has been captured, physicians Laving ex- 
amined him and expressed doubts as to his identity, because hie 
appearance being too youthful. A surgeon who was in Cawn- 
pore at the time of the revolt, and often saw Nana Sahib, failed 
to recognize the prisoner as the man. 

The Calcutta Times of India, of October 27th, announces that 
Colonel Mowbray Thompson, the defender of Cawnpore, fails to 
identify the person who claimed to be Nana Sahib, though he 
says there is certainly a likeness, The prisoner declared he was 
drunk when he falsely confessed that he was Nana Sahib. He 
says that he was arrested by mis‘ake in 1864, and subsequently 
released, and claims that he has reiatives who will recognize 
him. 

The London pape 8 which have reached us this wesk, are filled 
with the details of the terrible gunpowder explosion which we 
have already noticed as having occurred on October 22nd, on the 
Regent's canal. The evidence produced on the coroner's inquest, 
shows the most extraordinary laxity in the transportation of 
gunpowder, it being openly taken through the streets ‘n open 
carts, without the smallest concealment, and scores of tons are 
forever traveling about the waterways of the metropolis—but 
especially on Tuesdays and Fridays, There are no regulatious 
limiting or directing this traffic. Terrible as bas been the loss 
of life and property by this catastrophe, it is buta trivial occur- 
rence, when it is measured with what might have happened 
when in the dead of the night, a flotilla of barges laden with 
powder enough to bring London down like a pack of cards, 
started from the mi ls. Some of the poor fellows who were in 
the barges were unaware that they were linked to tons of gun- 
powder, and lit their fires and their pipes without the least mis- 
giving. The bargemen who loaded the gunpowder took no pre- 
cautions. At the locks the same carelessness and unconcern were 
maintained. On went the string of barges with a tug vomiting 
smoke and sparks at the head of it, through and under some of 
the most densely populated parts of London. A spark, a hitch, 
one imprudence more, and thousands of people lying asleep in 
their beds, would have been blown into the air. But happily the 
floating magazine was permitted to reach Regent's Park. where 
the honses are scattered, and where the canal lies in a dip. 

That dip saved London ! 

The Leamington committee of the Agricultural Laborers’ 
Union received in London, on October 26th, a deputation from 
Minsissippi, and listened to their proposals for the emigration 
on a large scale of the farm hands of England to that State. The 
committee resolved to send a Union delegate to visit M ississippi 
and report on the prospects, and made an appropriation to meet 
the expenses of the inquiry. 

The London Vark | ave Express of October 17th, in its weekly 
teview of the breadetuffs market, says: ‘ With less rain and 
colder temperature, the weather here and on the Continent has 


to ship, despairing of doing better fur ome time to come, as the 
supplies are rapidly inereasing. it is thought that cold weather 
will soon interfere with shipments from An.crica, by closing the 
rivers and canals,when some improvement iu prices is expected. 

In France everything rem.ines quiet, but spite of the con- 
tinued protestations of tbe French Gevernmeut that they aro 
only seeking for peace, there is no question that the French na- 
tion is steadily arming and making every sacrifice, which will 
ensure the efficiency of the army. 

At a banquet at Bordeaux, October 26th, the Duke Dee zes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, spoke as follows: ‘* President Mac- 
Mabon has intrusted me particularly to watch the maintenance of 
peace with other Governments, and I shall not fail. Peace, how- 
ever, must rest upon a basis compatible with our interests and 
dignity, namely, the rights of France. In respect to interna- 
tional treaties, 1 claim that they have been strictly observed in 
the past, and I shall faithfully execute them in the future.” The 
Duke foreshadowed the speedy conclusion of atreaty with the 
United States, insuring a more liberal treatment of the com- 
mercial interests of the two countries, anda said the Government 
had similar objects in view with regard to the South American 
Governments, 

The organ of the Duke Decazas, La Presse, publishes a long 
article to show that Germany is now practically isolated in 
Europe. ‘The friendly relations establi-hed between Russia and 
England on the one hand, and Austria on the other, have greatly 
contributed to this result. ‘* The programme of English dip- 
lomacy,’’ the writer proceeds, ‘* is not less peaceful; and the 
mvre the Tory Cabinet declares its intention of taking an active 
part inc ntineutal affairs, the more distinctly does it manitest 
an unchangeable determination to make its influence subser- 
vient to the great principles of international law. The equali- 
briam of the North bas been strengthened by this friendly an- 
deretauding between Russia and England: it is a  suarantee of 
safety for a small kingdom which was long meuaced by the 
greatest dangers, and whose national independence is necessary 
to the other European States. Denmark, by her geographical 
position, checks the aggresiveness of Germanism, and protects 
the whole Scandinavian race from destruction; and she is now 
defended by treaties and family alliances.” 

We learn that the people of Faris will shortly present to 
Queen Victoria, an illuminated address thanking England, for 
manifestations of sympathy at the conclusion of the siege. 

Germany is for the moment entirely taken up with tbe Count 
Von A4rnim and his expected trial. 

The Emperor Wiliiam has written a reply to the Pope's last 
letter, protesting against the persecution of the German bishops. 
The Emperor says Germany has done all in her power to live at 
peace with the Church of Rome, but that he is bound to protect 
the State against the violent attacks and conspiracies of the 
clergy. 


Germany looks with anxious eyes at the warlike preparations 


year, during the Exhibition at Vienna, a regular trafiic was es- 
tablished with them,and there were agencies where such tickets, 
which had been used only in one direction, were bought and 
sold. ‘Ihe Lirecting Committee have proposed tbat return 
tickets should be restricted, but so strong was the opposition 
that the proposal passed only as a recommendation,and not as an 
obligatory regulation. The ques 10n of ‘ree ticsets is likely to 
cause an animated discussion. The Association has found out 
that it has been too liberal in the distribution of these tickets, 
the number of which amounts to several thou sands,aud the pro_ 
posal is now made to restrict their number. 

From Italy we learn that General Garibaldi bas accepted the 
nomination as candidate for Parliament for Rome, stipulating 
that he is to attend the chamber only when he thinks bis 
presence necessary. 





Trouble is evidently brewing in ‘turkey. A correspondent 
from Belgrade of the Allgemeine Zeitung thinks that, notwith- 
standing the pacific disposition now manifested by the Great 
Power. in regurd to Eastern affairs, a serious collision is im- 
pending between the Sultan and his vassals. ‘* ‘There can be no 
vaestion,” he says, ‘* that the Porte is mak:ng great military pre- 
parations, and that the reason of this is the hostile attitude taken 
up by the Christian princes towards their suzerain. To the 
sume cause must be attibuted the concentration of Turkish 
troops on the Servian frontier; and the recall of the army lately 
encawped in Bosuia was doubtless only ordered because the 
camp was regarded as a demonstration against Servia. It is also 
a significaat circumstance that such friendly relatious have now 
been establisLed between Roumania, Servia and Montenegro as 
might easily lead to an alliance between those States; and it 1s 
especially remarkable that Roumania, which has hitherto had no 
communication whatever with Montenegro, is now to be repre- 
sented in that country by a special agant of herown,. * * 
The best armed and most dangerous enemy of the Porte is 
>ervia, for, besides having at her disposal a considerable mili- 
tary force, she would, in the event of a war with Turkey, be as- 
sisted by the whole of the Servian population of the ‘Yurkish 
provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Old Servia, and an insur- 
rection in those provinces wonld enable her to act in direct 
communication with Montenegro.” ‘Lhe correspondent adds, 
that the Marinovitch Ministry would, in such case have to be 
dismissed, and that even Prince Milan’s throne might be in dan- 
ger if he hesitated to take the lead in a national war against the 
Turkish supremacy. 

A respectabte looking American was arrested in Constanti- 
nople on October 23rd for perpetrating a heavy fraud on the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. It is rumored that other swindiers, 
having forged passports, are operating in that and other cities. 

In United States affairs there is very little of interes , the ap- 
proaching election absorbing the attention of all. ‘There will be 
asbitter fight in New York State, both parties being confident of 





making by Frauce, and is endeavoring to force an unpleasant 
state of affairs on the French nation before the latter is prepared. 
Ata public meeting a few days since, the President of the 
Baden Council said : ** There can be no doubt that Germany 
must prepare for a new attack from her enemies. ‘There is not 
an example in history where such results as those conqnered by 

ermany in the last war have been accepted by the vanquished 
aiter a single compaign.” If the officials of Germany talk in this 
way it is no wonder that the people have the fear of war con- 
stantly before their eyes, and from this to accusing France there 
is but astep. 

From Spain we have the same old stereotyped accounts of 
marchings and counter-marchings of the contending factions 
ending in no practical results. The Serrano government, failing 
to put down the Carlist insurrection; evidently expects that Eng- 
land should act as the policeman of the two sets of Bomb istes 
Furicso’s, the Spanish amiassador m London having recently 
made representations to Lord Derby, Minister of Foreign At- 
fairs, that supplies of arais and other material of war wanutac- 
tured in England, were frequently shipped for the Carlists in 
Spain, and requested tbat vigilance be exeicised b; the British 
authorities, to prevent such violations of neutrality. 

To this Lord Derby sharply replied that the indefi ite con- 
tinuance of the war in Spain showed a lack of patriotism and 
energy, and, if the Spanish navy was vigilant, the landing of 
arms for the Carlists would be impossible ! 

We learn also that the Spanish Consul at Bayonne bas madea 
demand, by virtue of the Treaty of 1862, for the extradition, as 
deserters, of the crew of thesteamship Nieves, which was seized 
at St. Jean de Luz by the French authorities, on representation 
that she had on board contraband of war for the Carlists. The 
Journal of Paris believe: that this demand is contrary to the 
spirit of that treaty, because Spain would treat the crew, if sur- 
rendered, as political offenders, and in such cases all the Western 
States of Europ3, including Spain, have heretofore refused 
extradition. 

A railway train bearing the Count von frandenburg, Minister 
of Germany at Lisbon, who was on his way home, was stopped 
by brigands on October 22nd, near Ciudad Real, in Spain, and 
the Minister was robbed of $400 in cash, his watsh, and all the 
valuables be bad on his person. 

A congress is now being hell in Pesth of the representatives 
ot the Associated German Railway Directors. This Association, 

founded in 1546, numbers now ninety-nine railway diree ions, 

with a railway network of 5,940 German miles. Among these 

are fifty-three German railways, with 3,382 miles; thirty-eight Aus- 


Business continues wretchedly dull-—a similar stagnation gc- 
ing beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant. Failures, of 
caurse, continue, and the prospect is far from encouraging. 





Tue Ricats or Naturauizip CitizE.s in Brit su Cotontes. — 
A Dowaing Street despatch from London, signed by the Earl of 
Carnarvon, published at Ottawa, Ont., on October 24th says: 


‘* In consequence of an application made by a gentleman 
naturalized in 18 3 in this country to be allowed the rights and 
privileges of a British subject in Gibraltar, the opinion of the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown has been taken as to 
whether a certiticate of vaturalization granted .in the United 
Kingdom extended to the colonies. Her Majesty's governwent 
are advised that tne operation of the imperial enactment is clear- 
confined to the United Kingdom, and that a certificate of natur- 
alization granted uader either of the acts of 1844 or 1870 conters 
upon an alien no right or privilege in a British colony. As this 
subject is of general interest and witha view to remove any doubt 
which may exist in the colonies upon the po nt, it is desirable 
that the state of the law should be made kuown in acircular des- 
patch to all the colonies.” 

Oo 2 

M. Gutzot’s Conression or Farta.—In the * Christianisme du 
XIX Siecle,” the following extract from M. Guizot’s will is 
printed — 


‘“‘Idiein the bosom of the Reformed Christian Church of 
France, in which I was born, and in which | cougratulate my-elf 
on having been born. In remaining attached to her, I have 
always exercised thet liberty of conscience which she allows to 
her adberents in their relations with God, and which she invoked 
tor her own busiv. I have iaquired, I have doubted; i have be- 
lieved in the sufficiency of the human mind, to resolve the pro- 
blems presented to it by the universe and by man, and in the 
power of the human will, to govern man’s life in accordance with 
its law and its moral purpose. After having lived, acted, and 
reflected long, I have remained, and still remain, convinced that 
neither the un verse nor man suflice either to explain or to gov- 
ern themselves naturally by the mere force of fixed laws to which 
they are subject, and of human wills that are brought into play. 
It is my profound faith that God, who created the universe and 
man, governs, upholds, or modifies them eilher by general, and, 
as we say, natural laws, or by special and, as we call them, su- 
pernatural acts, emanating, as do aleo the general laws from 
His perfect and free wisdom, aad His infinite power, which it is 
given to us to acknowledge in their effects, but forbidden to 
understand in their essence and design. Thus I have returned 
to the convictions in which I was cradled. Still firmly attached 
to reason and libert’, which I bave received from Got, and 
which are my honor and my right in thie world, though I have 
returned to feel myself a child under the hand of God, sincerely 
resigned to my large share of weakness and ignorance, I believe 
in God and adore Him without seeking to comprehend Him. 1 
recognise Him present andat work not only in the fixed system 











been favorable for late potatoes, see!-sowing, and all kinds of 
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of the universe and ip the inner life of the soul, but also in the 
history of human society, especially in the Old avd New Testa- 
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Tue AtHen ecm thus refers to the late Barry Cornwall and to | European Miscellanies. | 
his contemporaries whose contributions have appeared with his| —— 
in its columns: “Iu these days when people are forgetting Ir the Church of Englaud should be disestablished, it seems 
Byron, it may not be amiss, and yet we feel half ashamed to do|20t unlikely that the work will be done within the church itself. 
it, to quote the lines in * DonJuan’ referring to Ba ry Cornwall,| A strong feeling has been created by the recent action of 





THEH ALBION. 





Tue Manchester (England) Guardian publishes a monthy 
record of assa Its in which the offenders weré guilty of kicking, 
under the title of ‘“‘Kitking for the Month.” Daring September 
there were nearly tifty cases in various parts of Lancanshbire, 
many of the jvictims being women. A determined effort is 


some persops, on the publication of the * Dramatic Scenes,’ im-| Parliament. During the course of a sermon preached recently 
agived that the author would prove asecond Byron, mnus the at Southampton, Archdeacon Demson attributed many of the 


* Satanic’ element. 
Juan, when speaking of contemporary poets, Byron wrote : 
‘* Then there’s my gentle Euphues, whot ey say, | 

Sets up for being a sort of m rat me, | 

He'll tind it rather difficult some day | 

To turn out both, or either, it may be.” 

In Mr, Proctor we have lo-t one of the last of those who wrote | 
in the Atheneum when we numbered among the contributors 
to cur columus Charles Lamb, Landor. Miss Barrett (Mrs. Bar- 
rett Browning), Hood, Jerrold, Allan Cunninghan, Leigh Hunt, 
Sheridan Knowles, the Corn-Law Rbymer, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
&c. Mr. Carlyle, Mrs. Norton, and Mrs. Howitt are among the | 
few still surviving of our coutributors of that day. To the first 
of Barry Cornwall's contributions, his lives ‘To the Suowdrop,’ 
we pretixed, when we printed it, the f llowing note : 

‘*\* We wish we were permitted to give the name of the 
author of the following beautiful little poem, but we do not 
doubt that most of our readers will know the ‘‘fine Roman hand.” 
One might swear to a sty'e of writing as one swears to a band- 
writing; and no real poetic reader, put in a witness box, could 
help stating that the following lines were written by—B. C.’” 


°° ~~ 3 _ 


Cormation or Lapy Ditxe.—The Berlin correspondent of the 
London Times, writes: ‘* The body of Lady Dilke, who died five 
weeks ago in London, was burned on October 10th, at Dresden. 
‘Lhe ceremony was performed in the furnace recently invented 
for burial purposes by Herr Siemens, and the relatives of the de- 
ceased lady permitting strangers to be present, a large number 
of scientific men attended the experiment When the company 
had comp ied with Herr Siemens’ request to offer up a menta 
prayer, the coflin wes placed in the chamber ot the furnace; six 
minutes later the coflin burst; five minutes more and the flesb 
began to meit away, ten minutes more and the skeleton was laid 
bare; another tea minutes and the bones began to crumble. 
Seventy-five minutes atter the introjuction of the coffin into the 
furnace, all that remained of Lady Dilke and the coflin were six 
pounds of dust, placed in an urn. The brother-in-law of the de- 
ceased wis present” 





A New Work by Vic:or Huco.—The Paris correspondent of 
London Daily Telegraph writes: ‘* Next week will appear Vic- 
tor Hugo’s brochure wm memorivm, called Mes Fis. Michel Levy 
is the publisber of this little book. It is now four years since 
Charles Hago died at Bordeaux; ten months since Frangois- Vic- 
tor died in Paris. They both perished at the same age _torty-five 
years. The poet’s only daughter, Leopoldine, was drowned 
near Havre. {tis said that the work contains an expression of 
Mr. Hago’s creed, in much the same terms as M. Louis Blane 
defined it at the grave of his youngest son. The goodness of 
God and the immortality of the soal are nealy all its conditions; 
but they are set forth in the peroration with an eloquence and a 
conviction which will not, perbaps, be wholly approved by some 
of M. Hugo's friends. But a man who has read with intelligenve 
the great works on which has been built ap that world wide rep- 
utation, will not be astouished by the disclosure. Careless and 
prejudiced must they be who find atheism in the productions of 
any genius that has been blessed with a tinge cf fancy. The 
arch-enemy of priestcraft, Voltaire, again and again declares his 
faith in God,and Victor Hugo has never uttered any such equiv- 
ocal opinions as may be picked from the writings of his great 
predecessor.” 

oe 


A Viensese Inctpent.— We find the following in a late issue of 
the Vienna Prester Lloyd: ‘‘ On Tuesday of last week, a young 
and poorly clad girl entered a barber's shop in Vienna, and to!d 


the proprietor that “ he must buy ber head.”’ The friseur ex- 
amined her long glossy, chestnut locks, and began to bargain. 
He could give eight gulden and no more. dair was plentifal 
this year, the price had fallen, there was less demand. and other 
phrases of the kiad. The little maiden’s eyes filled with tears, 
and she besitated a moment while threading her finzers through 
her chestnut locks. She finally threw herself into a chair. ‘* In 
God's name,” she gasped, ‘‘ take it qnickly.’'" The barber satis- 
fied with his bargain, was about to clinch it wit. his 
shears, when a gentleman who sat half-shaved, looking on, 
told him to stop. ‘ My child,’ he said, ‘ why do you 
want to seli your beautiful hair?” ‘My mother has 
been nearly five months ill; 1 cannot work enough to 
Support us ; everything has been sold or pawned, and there is 
not a penny in the house” (wnt ken kr utzes in haus.) “No, no, 
my child,” said the stranger, ‘if that is the case, I will buy 
your hair, and will give you a hundred gulden for it.” He gave 
the poor girl the note, the sight of which had dried her tears, 
and took upthe barber's shears, Taking the loc«s in his hand, 
he took the longest hair, cut it off alone, and put it carefally in 
his pocketbook, thus paying one hundred florins for a single 
hair. He took the poor girl's address, in case he should want to 
buy another at the same rate. This charitable man 16 only 
designated as the clef of the great industial enterprise within the 
city. ’ 





Tue Prince IMPEniaL in Ans aT Wootwicg. - A curious fet- 
took place at “oolwich on October 5th, in which the French 
Prince Imperial took part, and made his appearance as one of 
the competitors at a grand assault-at-arms, given at the Royal 
Military Academy of Woolwich, under the authority of Lieuten- 
ant-General sir J. L. Simmons, Governor of the \cademy, and 
in the presence of a large assembly, which included nearly all 
the officers of the garrison. A contest with foils, not on the pro- 
gramme, was incidentally announced by Lieutenant Torkington, 
R. A., who conducted the proceedings, and immediately two 
young gentlemen, equipped for the encounter, stepped on the 
platform, and were respectively introduced as the Prince im- 
perial and M. Conneau, son of the doctor who attended the late 
Emperor. She Prince was loudly cheered and the two com- 
batants, after the customary ealute, got to the encounter. They 
beth showed themselves good swordmen, and Prince Louis, who 


Consequently in the eleventh canto of | on) troubles which now beset the Church to her connection with the 
| State; thus making religious life a secular thing, and corrupting 


the Church's sacraments by a law which, properly speaking, wa: 
not the Church’s law, People were now, for political reasons, 
being bounded on to attack those who bad revived the religious 
life of the Church. 


Tue restoration of the interior of the choir of the ancient Ca- 
thedral of Rochester, under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, 18 
now so far advanced, that in a few months the church is expect- 
ed to be ready for use. Part of the wall is being painted in 
fresco, the work beivg a copy of ancient frescoes still found 
The pavement of encaustic tiles will shortly be laid down. There 
will be a new altar, reredos, Bishop's throne, and puipit. The 
organ will be divided, being placed on either side of the entrance 
to the choir from the nave thus th owing open the whole length 
of the building, which was formerly divided by the organ. 


of the introduction of printing into England was commemorated 
by a dinner at the Workingmen’'s Institute, Mr. John Peckover 
presiding. Around the room were arranged machinery and 
types, illustrating various stages of the art of printing, aud some 
interesting manuscripts were also examined. 


A CLERGYMAN ON THE TurF -- The Bishop of Lincoln, having 
failed in a previous attempt to induce the Rev. J. W. King, the 
owner of ‘tApology,” winner of the St. Leger, to desist from in- 
teresting himself in matters relative to the turf, has add essed 
another letter to him, in which he says: ** You are the incum- 
bent of two benefices in this diocese-—Asbby-de-la-Launde and 
Bassinghbam—and the latter of these, on which you do not re- 
side is largely endowed ; and you hold these two pastoral cures 
ov the condition that you will promote the welfare of the church, 
and not bring disgrace upon her, and do her grevious wrong. 
In \our reply to my iormer letter you referred me to your solici- 
tor, and implied that you would resist the exercise of m 
authority. Whether the law in its present state, which needs 
amendment, may enable a bishop to correct such offences as 
these, I cannot say with certainty, but I bad rather appeal to 
your own conscience without resorting to legal proceedings, and 
[1 ow entreat you once more, solemnly and affectionately, in 
the name of our blessed Lord, whois not only our Saviour but 
our Judge, and ia the name of the souls for which he died either 
to resign your pastoral cures, or else to relinquish a course 
which seems to me to be altogether at variance with the sacred 
obligations by which you are bound as clergyman to the Chureb 
of Eogland.” 

The Stamford Mercury of October 9h says—‘We regret to 
hear that the owner of the winner of the St. Leger (the Rev. J. 
W. King) met with an accident «a few days since, by which one 
of his thighs was broken. Such aa accident at his time of life, 
he being in his 82nd year, must necessarily give rise to the must 
serious misgivings.”’ 

Rattway L.sast rs Fok SepremBer. -‘‘ As usual,’ says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, ‘ the close of the tourist season presents a 
truly formidable series cf railway disasters. Of these there have 
been twenty-six, of which nine were collisions, and nine were 
caused by trains leaving the rails, The Lankashire and York- 
shire is usual, pre-eminent in badness, and is responsible for six 
‘‘accidents ” five of which were collisions of a serious kind. 
Twenty-nine persons have been killed from causes beyond their 
own control, two more lie in a critical condition, ninety-seven 
have been more or less saverally injured, and upwards of !2U 
have been badly cut, bruised or severely shaken. + he Irish rail- 
ways, though poor and few, generally enjoy an immunity from 
disasters, but on this occasion they contribute two. The great 
number of instances of trains leaving the metals are due to the 
worn-out and uneven conditiun or displacement of the rails 
owing to the heavy traffic of the season, which also allows Jittle 
time or opportunity for repair. The collisions in every case are 
the result of carelessness vegligence, habitual want of puncta- 
ality, and disregard of rules. How far these things are to ba at- 
tributed to worn-out energies, overwork, and the deficiency 
of strict and intelligent supervision on the part of the superior 
railway officials in a question in favor of which there is much to 
be said, ‘The frightful catastrophe at Thorpe is the leading fea 
ture forthe month. Twenty persons were killed on the spot, 
five deaths afterwards, and seventy-five persons s0 injured as to 
require medical treatment, isfa disaster which, in point af mag- 
nitude has hardly been equalied in the annals of railway misfor- 
tunes. The details are too recent to need recounting. But it 
cannot be said too often that the system by which that particular 
section of single line was worked was reckless.” 


A novet strike occurred at the Trendom, Collieries, Durham, 
England, recently, the miners having struck for water and de- 
cency. They alleged that their sufferings, owing toa want of 
water both for drinking and for domestic purposes, were very 
considerable, and that their complaints received no attention. 
Acts of Parliament and orders of the Local Government Board are 
stated to be, as far as they are concerned, mere dead letters ; 
and the men, who with their families number about 3,000 
persons, refuse to do any more work until they are provided 
witha proper water surply and witb decent dwelling accommoda- 
tion. In some isolated locali'ies excellent dwelling accommoda- 
tion and every necessary sanitary requirement are provided for 
the colliers; yet there are many places in which such a thing as 
a closet is unknown, and where none but the filthiest water can 
be procured unless it is songht at a considerable distance. 


An inventory has been made out of tbe artic’es found in the 
stomach of a lunatic shoemaker, who died in the Prestwick 
Asylum in England the other day. In all there were 1,841 
articles, pamely, 1,639 shoemakers’ sparables, 6 four-inch cut 
nails, 19 three inch cut nails, 8 two and a halt inch cut nails, 18 
two inch cut nails, 40 half inch cut nails, 7 three-quarter in: h 
cut nails, 39 tacks, 5 brass nails, 9 brass brace buttons, 20 pieces 














is especially active, gained the first hit. Both fenced very 
caatiously, until, by a dexterons thrust, M. Conneau touched | 
his triendiy adversary’s breast, and scored one also. The con-| 
test for the third aud deciding hit was watched with great in-! 
terest, till at length the trince, after parrying cleverly two or 
three weli-ny ant drives, got in his foil by an expert movement, | 
aud made a fair hiton the left breast amid much applause. 

His Imperial Highness also took part with the other cadets in a 

series of athletic exercises, in which some of the students ex- 

hibited remarkable skiil. 


of buckles, 1 pin, 14 bits of glass, 10 small pebbles, 3 pieces of 
string, 1 piece of leather three inches long, 1 piece of lead four 
inches long, and 1 American pegging awl - the total weight being 
11 pounds 10 ounces. ‘ 


Four children were lately born ata birth, two of them alive, 


in the parish of Cusop, Herefordshire, En-land. The curate 


Ar Wisbeach, England, on October 15th, the 400th anniversary | 


being made to put down the barbarous practice. 


Tue Captain of a small vesssel called the Catherine, bound 
from Cork to Portsmouth, England, with a cargo of butter, has 
just met with a singular adventure at sea. The crew consisted 
of but three hands, the Captain and two seamen. The Cathe- 
\rine left Cork on October 2nd, and when about twenty-five miles 
from Queenstown the two men were engaged in shifting jibs, 
Whiie so employed a sea struck them, carried them away, and 
no more was seen ofthem. The same wave swept the Captain 
off the vessel, which was thus left without a hand. Fortunately, 
‘however, another wave washed him into the rigging, and he 
‘succeeded in regaimiug the deck, Tbronghont the very heavy 
weather which has prevailed during the last few days the Cap- 
tain stack, single-Landed to his post: and brought his ve-sel 
|safely into }’ortsmouth harbor on the afternoon of October 6th. 
| == 
Bensamin Rusn has just given to the Historical Society of 
| Pennsylvania the original baluster, or newel post, from the stair- 
| way of the house formerly inhabited by John Milton, the poet. 
Accompanying it is a water color sketch of the building, with 
the following certiticate from the hand of of the celebrated Eng- 
lish jurist, Jeremy Bentham: 

* Anno 1821, August 15th. Sketch of a house for some time 
inhabited by John Milton. It is situated in Westminster, in the 
atreet then called Petty France, but on the oceasion of the 
French Revolutionary war, now named York street, in horror of 
France and honor of the Duke of York. This sketch was this 
day taken from the garden attached to the residency of Jeremy 
Bentham, into which garden the house bas a door, being under 
the Deau and Chapter of Westminster, his property, From this 
house, August 14th, 1821, under the direction of the said Jeremy 
Bentham, was cut the balustrade pillar, composed of four twist- 
ed columns, presented by him, in company with this sketch, to 
his traly dear and highly respected friend, Richard Kush, Envoy 
Extraordinary to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Witness, my hand. JenemMy GeyTHaM.” 





- _———? =e _ 
Tae Epvcation of Women. —President Angell, of the Michi- 
gan University, in his annual report, thus speaks of the effect of 
the admission of women to the university: ‘* The reception of 
women into our classes continues to attract much attention, 
Frequent inquiries are made of me concerning the experiment, 
not only from college men an! others on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, but also from English men and women. An unprecedented 
interest is at present felt in Great Britain on the higber educa- 
tion of women; gradually women are getting the benefit of the 
instructions of some of the leading university professors, and it 
is found there, as here, that they bear off their full share of the 
honors of high and strennous intellectual work, Our success 
bas been referred to in numerous articles which the friends of 
the higher education of women have published in England, It 
is noteworthy that some of the German Universities are follow- 
ing the example of the schools at Zurich and Bonn, in admitting 
women to the lecture-rooms, Hardly any subject has been dis- 
eussod with more spirit during the Jast year in this country than 
that of co-edueation of the sexes. Uhe ground once maintained 
by some, that women have not the intellectual gifts required to 
master the severe studies. of a collegiate course seems to bs 
generally abaudoned. ‘The main argument now proposed is the 
physiological. Our experience does not by any means justify 
the fear that the work of our institution in either department 
cannot be done by young women without detriment to their 
bealth. Idoubt if an equal number of young women in any 
other pursuit in life have been in better health during 
this year than those who have been under our roof. Until the 
colleges for women have the same fac.lities for imparting the 
highest colleginte and professional education as are furnished by 
the best universities it will be difficult to slow why the doors of 
at least some of these universities onght not to be open to every 
woman who desires and is qualified to enter them. The num- 
ber of women in attendarce at the Univer-ity this year is 94, as 
follows: In the Law Department,5; in the Medical Department, 
38; in the Literary Department, 51. These last were distributed 
as follows: Rerident graduate, 1; seniors 6; Juniors, 8; Sopho- 
mores, 11; Freshmen, 17; select course, 5; pharmacy, 4 Ono 
teok both the course in medicine and the course in pharmacy. 
Ot the 42 in the regular course of colleziate study, 21 pursued 
the classic course, 15 the Latin aad scientific, and 6 the scien- 
tific. Of the gradnates 18 are women, 2 in the law department, 
9 in the medical, and 7 in the literary. Three of these last re- 
ceived appointinents to speak at commencement.” 








One or THE Poru’s CHampenLa:s CapTur p By bricaxps.— 
The Italian papers give particulars of the capture ot Monsignor 
Theodolli, one of the Pope's Chamberlains,by brigands, He was 
etaying at the Monastery of Trisulti, and, nfter the custom of 
Romaa prelates, was taking a wal after dinner in a wood, 
through which a read bad recently been constructed; when five 
men, apparently mountaineers approached. Neither Monsignor 
Theodoii nor the two monks and servant who accompanied him, 
had any suspicion of their design until the men came up to 
them, when one of them said, ** Your Eminence, come with us 
iommediately, and do not speak a word.” he nonks trembled 
and the prelate turned pa'e, perceiving at once what was their 
intention. . 

Resistance would bare been uscless, and he followed the bri- 
gands. His servant begged them to desist, but one of them, 
| holding a pistol toward him, ordered him to follow bis master, 
and told the monks to let the Pope know that their prisoner's 
ransom would be 60,000 lire. ‘ihe brigands and their captive 
'then marched eff, and the monks returned to the monastery, 
|where they had not the courage to give the alarm, though the 
| monastery contained more than fifty monts and laymen A 
|peasant shortly afterward presented himec If, who had been ar- 
| rested by the brigands for the purpore of waking bim their mes- 
senger. Monsignor Theodoli had told him to inform bis friends 
that 50,000 lire was the price of his relesse, acd one ot the bri- 
gands added that they must have notes of small value, as there 
might be a difficulty im changing ethers, and that if the prelate’s 
friends made any alarm he would be murdered, 

The monks rerolved on sending werd to the family, and on 
otherwise observing strict secrecy. ‘Ibe family, althongh rich, 
had not the amount by them, bat they bastily collected 10,00) 
lire informing nobody of what had hanpened lest the prelate’r life 
should be imperilled = ‘The pearant took that sum accordingly 
to the brigands, but they said it was not enough, and that unless 
the remainder was forthcoming they would kill their prisoner. 
Twenty-five thousand lire were then rent, but by this time the 
anthorities at ( rosinone and Velletri bad beard of the offair, and 














writes that the father, a toil-keepe in poor circumstances, and troops were dispatched in pursuit of the brigands, The latter, 
who has already four children to provide for, * though naturally however, could not be discovered, and the prisoner was 1cleased 
a little confused, seems gratetul.” ,on the whole sum being paid. 
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THE ALBION. 








in the Garden at Swainston. 



























































The fourth volume of the new cabinet edition of Tennyson's 
Works ccutuins the following poem, now published for the first 
time: 





Nichtingates warbled without— 
Within was weeping for thee: 
Shadows of three dead men 
“ alked inthe v alks with me; 
Shadows of three dead mer, 
And thon wast one of the three. 


Nightingales sang in the woods— 

The master was far away; 
Nightingales warbled and sang 

Of a passion that lasts bnt a day; 
Still in the house in bis coffin 

The prince cf courtesy lay. 


‘Iwo dead men have I known 
In courtesy like to thee; 

Two dead men have I loved 
With a love that ever will be; 

Three dead men have I loved, 
And thon art last of the three. 


A LEGEND OF EXETER CHANGE, 
A London Tale of Twenty Years Since. 





+ By Grorce AvGustus Sara. 

Who built it? Why did he build it? And after 
building it, was he sorry? I mean Exeter Change. 
“Lying,” according to Mr. Carlyle, “is not per- 
mitted by the Eternals.” That may be the case, in 
the long run; but it seems, nevertheless, bevond 
doubt, that, for inscrutable purpose, the Eternals do 
tolerate, and for a good many years, too, the exist- 
ence of the most impudent falsehoods. Nay, a fib 
often flourishes like a green bay-tree, while poor little 
Truth withers.away unregarded, like a box of migno- 
nette on a window-sill, which a broker’s man, who has 
seized a working man’s “sticks,” has disdained to put 
into his inventory. However, the fib we are entitled 
to hope, is sure to be hunted down some day, and ex- 
posed and branded with the contemptuous ignominy 
it deserves. “The mills of the gods grind slowly,” 
said another philosopher, many hundred years older 
than Mr. Carlyle; “ but they grind to powder.” It was 
a long time before Nemises came to Exeter Change, 
but she came at last, with the Eumenides to back her, 
and left not one stone of the place standing on the 
other. ‘You see that it had been founded on false- 
hood, and the Eternals could not allow that sort of 
thing to continue. The sight ef these now extinct 
premises wasn’t Exeter Change at all. The real 
Change, where Pideock and Cross had ‘heir wild- 
beast show, stood much further out in the Strand, and 
nearer Waterloo Bridge. It is odd, however, to mark 
how strongly early associations cling to particular 
localities. The zoological element still asserts itself 
at the corner of Wellington Street, in the office of the 
Field newspaper, where there is generally a stuffed 
hippopotamus,or a roaring buffalo of the prairies, or a 
do-do anda pair of ostriches, in the window. The 
spirits of Buffon aud Cuvier still hover around the 
purlieus of Exeter Change; and, sometimes, pacing 
the Strand in the night season, [ have seemed to hear 
the howling of Pidcock’s jackals, and the infernal 
merriment of Cross’ hyenas. The sound, however, 
proved to be the harmonic revelry of a party of choice 
spirits just turned out of the “ Red Lion,” and singing 
*Champagne Charlie,’ in Chorus. One moonlight 
night, | could have sworn that I saw the ghost of 
Chunee, the mad elephant, devouring buns full of 
arsenic and calomel, and laughing at those vain at- 
temps to destroy him; and, at last, majestically con- 
fronting a platoon of the guards, who were sent for 
from the Savoy to shoot him Poor Chunee! He 
only went mad through inflammation at the root of 
one of his tusks. Given the toothache, or a soft corn, 
and down topples the Colossus of Rhodes. 

Your little boy, aged eight years, and now home 
for his Christmas holidays, dear madam, has never 
seen the gloomy arcade, full of untenanted shops, 
which went by the name of Exeter Change, any more 
than you orl, madam—for we are both, of course, on 
the sunny side of forty—have seen the old original 
Change, when the wild beasts roared and howled, and 
the elephant went mad. In lieu of the arcade and the 
shops, your youngster is cognizant only of a heavy, 
clumsy building, half Saxon and half Byzantine in 
architecture, Whose cumbrous porches and ill-pierced 
windows are visible, on one side, from the Strand; on 
another, from Catherine Street; and on the third, 
from Wellington Street. It is hemmed in by the 


notwithstanding the vocal 
comic singers. 


Music ilall. 
splendid theatre 


Morniny Post, the Field, the Army and Navy Gazette, 
and other newspuper offices. This place was the Strand 
Music fall. Hl iuck clung to it during its brief career, 
exertions of the Great 
Cockrolin, the Jolly Waterwagtail, and other eminent 
But your little girl, dear madam, 
aged two and a-hatf—bless her little heart !—will pre- 
serve ho remembrance, even, of the shut-up Strand 
In its place she now sees a new and 
the Gaiety—with its superb buffet 


flanking the Strand, and inviting the — thirsty 
poul or hungry wayfarer to step 














plate-glass portals, and luxuriate on the crea- 


ture comforts which the ubiquitous caterer, 
author, manager, and vyictualer is prepared 
to place before him for physical nourishment. 
The Exeter Change to which this legend 


refers—and, believe me, it is going to be one of the 
most terrible of my ‘Terrible Tales—was the gloomy 
arcade, with the tenantless shops. They were not al- 
ways untenanted. Sanguine, or inexperienced, or ec- 
centric persons sometimes “went in” for a shop in 
the Change; but they speedily came out again, with 
their fingers burnt to the stumps, sadder and wiser 
men. I can remember a lawyer who had offices there, 
but he didn’t stop long. Spiders build their webs in 
the light, where there are flies; blackbeetles, and not 
bluebottles, affect back kitchens. A lawyer should 
live where there are people to sue. There was a gen- 
tleman who undertook to sell coals; and another who 
made bets ‘on commission;” but black as was the 
coal businers, and “dark” the horses on which the 
sporting gentlemen betted, they derived no benetit 
from the congenial dinginess of Exeter Change. A 
scientific person in spectacles set up an establishment 
for the sale of the bonesof extinct animals,and of hid- 
eous surgical preparations in glass bottles; and looked 
for remunerative patronage from King’s College Hos- 
pital. He didn’t get it; and he went away. This was 
the case, too, with the adventurous bibliopole who 
started a book-stall in the Change. Black-letter 
volymes they might have been, indeed, for none of 
the customers could see to read even the title of the 
wares on sale. The “ Iland-in-your-Pocket General 
Life and Fire Assurance, Loan, Discount and Invest- 
ment Company, Unlimited,” had offices here; but they 
found the Change too dull for them—who didn’t ?— 
and took larger premises in Little Probert Street, 
Thurtell’s Road. The rashest of all the “ commercial 
parties” who tried their luck in this ill-omened place 
was a pretty little milliner, who opened a shop for the 
sale of bonnets after the late Paris fashions. Bonnets ! 
She had better have tried to sell coal-scuttles. But 
she didn’t sell anything; and I believe, at last, in 
sheer despair, married the gentleman who tried to 
make bets on commission, but couldw’t, and emigrated 
to Tasmania. Perhaps you will ask how I have come 
to know so much about Exeter Change? Bless you! 
L used to live there. It was the only address I ever 
managed to keep profoundly secret; for not one of 
my friends, acquaimtances, employers, or creditors 
would ever have believed that I was mad enough to 
live in Exeter Change. 

A beadle used to take charge of this Cave of Des- 
pair. He was to the gorgeous guardian of the Burl- 
ington Arcade as the captain of a penny steamer is to 
the eaptain of an iron clad man-of-war. ‘They tried 
to make the first Exeter Change beadle sumptuous 
with gold lace and a brass-knobbed stick, but he secon 
grew faded and mouldy. They never stayed long, 
those beadles; and they were all, in different degrees, 
as mad as Chunee. At all events, if they entered on 
their office in a state of sanity, the desolate solitude of 
Exeter Change very soon made curds and whey of 
their brains. It was not raving madness that affected 
the beadledom of this benighted spot, but a rather 
harmless and babbling cmentia, prompting them to 
crawl up and down this Change, whistling as they 
went for want of thought; to stand now on one leg, 
and now on the other,and to stare vacantly at the small 
boys out of Drury Lane, who “ chaffed ” them with 
impunity. One of the beadles had a dog, and he was 
mad, too, wakening the lugubrious echoes of the 
Change with unearthly howls, and gyrating in weird 
pirouettes, like the demon poodle in “ Faust,” in quest 
of the stump of a tail. This mad dog didn’t bite any- 
body—what good wonld the act have done him, seeing 
that everybody who had business in Exeter Change 
was as mad as he, and that people who had no busi- 
ness were not so mad as to come there ? 

Stay; from time to time, some unsophisticated 
stranger, some raw clodhopper from the rural districts, 
some ingenious Jack-tar just home from sea, some for- 
eigner who had lost himseifin the great world of Lon- 
don, would stumble, through inadvertence or misad- 
venture, into the Change. Strange things are said to | 
have happened to the unwary who strayed into that | 
obscurest of arcades. Fearsome stories are narrated | 
of guileless :ambs who fell into that pit. Here is one, 
of the darkest legends that I can recollect about Exe-| 
ter Change. 








back—and Mr. Rudolphus Gustavus Bupps, junior 
clerk in the firm of Bag, Loat and Box, sugar brokers, 
of Mincing Lane, City, had «a whole day’s holiday 
from his office. 
day on Easter Monday. In fact, many elderly em- 
ployers of staid habits regard Easter as a very peril- 
ous season for gay and volatile youth, and one during 
which they should be kept with extra duress chained 
to their desks and office stools. They may remember 
that Greenwich fair used to be held on Easter Mon- 
|day and that, as a rule, and for the convenience of 
‘holiday makers, the British Governmentfcontrived to) 





at eight A. M., as a pleasant and lively manner of 
beginning the festal day. But Bag, Loaf and Box 
were very liberal sugar brokers, indeed, who were al- 
ways glad to see their young men enjoy themselves; 
and, to tell the truth, there was not so much doing in 
the way of muscovados or “best refined” at Easter 
time. Old Mr. Beg, the senior partner, who was 
somewhat of a disciplinarian, was infirm, and seldom 
came to Mincing Lane. Young Loaf, the next, and 
working partner, was a sprightly gentleman who liked 
his holiday, and his amusements, and his pigeon 
shooting, as well as most folks did; and when he gave 
his clerks a holiday, always took care to enjoy one 
himself. As for Mr. Box, he couldn’t interfere in the 
business, seeing that he had been dead ten years; but 
Loaf thought that a triple firm sounded better than a 
double one,and so his name was left on the brass plate 
on the door of the Mincing Lane counting house. To 
keep up appearance,however,on Easter Monday, G@rind- 
leby, the cashier,was left in charge. He was the sen- 
ior employe of the house; but Ae didn’t want any holi- 
days—not he! Whenever his principals could per- 
suade him to “take a day,” Grindleby, it was report- 
ed, used to pass it in the great hall of the Bank of 
England, watching the customers exchanging notes 
for gold, and goid for notes, and listening to the 


chinking of the sovereigns and the rustling of the crisp 


paper, until the detectives imagined that he was medi- 
tating over a scheme to rob the Bank, and ordered 
him to move ou. Grindleby was quite happy at being 
left alone in Mincing Lane on Easter Monday. He 
had his dinner sent in from a chop-house,and read the 
vices’ Current and the Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette wuotil it was time to shut up the office, and go 
home to Islington, where, much to the discomfort of 
his family, he spent his evenings teaching compound 
fractions and tare and tret to his three boys. 
Rudolphus Gustavus Bupps, then, had a_ holiday; 
two, rather, since Easter Sunday had also necessarily 
been at his disposal; so, between the closing of the 
ottice on Saturday,and the recommencement of business 
on the ensuing Tuesday morning,a matter of sixty hours 
were at this fortunate youth’s entire and unrestricted 
command,—for, indeed, Rudolphus Gustavus was a 
bachelor, and as free as air. His parents were dead, 
and he had no friends to speak of, save an old aunt,who 
lived down in Westmoreland, who was very wealthy, 
but half deaf,balf blind,and wholly eccentric. There is 
a good deal of holiday-making to be done in sixty hours. 
Rudolphus Gustavus might have run over to Paris and 
back again twice over, and have yet had the best part 
of a day to devote to the gay capital of France. He 
might have gone to Edinburgh, to Glasgow, or to his 
ancient relative’s farm-house among the Westmore- 
‘and fells. If he elected to remain within the metros 
politan district, wer: there not the Crystal Palace and 
Cremorne; Richmond, Greenwich,or lamptor Court; 
Putney, with its wager-boats; Hornsey Wood House, 
and ascore of theatres, with Easter entertainments at 
ali of them? In fact, there was no limit to the pros- 
pect of innocent recreations to be indulged in by a 
young fellow in good health, with a keen appetite for 
enjoyment, and with money in his pocket. But, as 
“one little thing ” is said to have prevented the late 
Colonel Guido Faux from crossing Vauxhall Bridge to 
accomplish his fell design of blowing up the Houses of 
Lords and Commons—the fact,namely that in the reign 
King James I, Vauxhall Bridge wasn’t built—so did 
“one little thing” interfere to preclude Rudolphus 
Gustavus Bupps from partaking of the hilarious revel- 
ries of Easter tide. The fortunate youth was, for the 
noncé, the unluckiest dog in the three kingdoms. He 
had not any money in his pocket. 
The salary of R. G. Bupps was eighty pounds a 
year, which was handed to him in monthly instalments 
y his employers. Now, eighty pounds a year is no 
very splendid remuneration for sitting eight hours a 
day ona high stool, covered with hard leather, in a 
counting-house in Mincing Lane, filling up charter- 
parties and bills of lading. Still, Rudolphus’s salary 
was a rising one, and he had begun commercial 
life as an office boy at twelve shillings a week. Now 
he had over thirty; and I can’t help fancying that 
young men were not so extravagant some years ago 
as they are now. At all events, Rudolphus Gustavus 
had not found it very difficult to jog along upon eighty 
pounds per annum, hoping for the better days when 
his guerdon would rise to ninety ora hundred. Think of 


| this,ye civil servants of Pall Mail and Somerset House, 
It was Easter Monday—Easter about twenty years; grumbling over your five or six pounds a week, paid to 


you by a confiding country for reading the Times and 
poking the fire from ten till four, with eight weeks’ leave 
even, In every year, from those not very exhausting 


City clerks don’t always get a holi-| labors. Young Bupps lived in cheap lodgings at Cam- 


den Town; breakfasted at a coffee shop; dined at a 
luncheon bar in Bishopsgate Street—digestion is said 
to be easier when you stand to your renast—and did 
his best to get invited out to dinner on Sundays. His 
libations were moderate, never rising beyond an oc- 
casional glass of pale ale, or two penn’worth of Old 
Tom, cold. If he smoked cigars, his fondness for the 
weed never emboldened him to adventure on anything 


within its | have twe or three criminals hanged at the Old Bailey | more expensive than a penny pickwick; and at home, 
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with the aid of “returns,” he sedulously colored a 
calumet of pipeclay soaked in oil, which he fondly be- 
lieved was a real meerschaum, Ile subscribed to a 
literary and scientific institution, and his literature 
was of the cheapest. He might have been quite happy 
and contented, but for three weaknesses by which he 
had been beset since his entrance into the great world. 
The foibles in question were gloves, scarves and pins. 
The fatuous youth was passionately fond of light 
gloves, and of brilliart hues in the way of cravats. 
Cheap articles in that line were not very durable. 
tudolphus could not afford to patronize Moubigant, 
or Thresher and Glenny; yet I daresay he contrived te 
spend as much upon eighteen penny “ kids,” which 
split so soon as they were put on, and the “last thing” 
in scarves of which the tints were as unstable as woman’s 
likings and dislikings, as many a poor gentieman does 
who can yet stroll along Pall Mall with the quiet con- 
sciousness of being faultlessly attired. As with his 
gloves and his neckties, so was it with my hero’s pins. 
He boasted that he never gave more than three and 
sixpence for any one of those ornaments. They were of 
all designs of the ruddiest (imitation) gold,and adorned 
with (sham) coral, malachite, lapis-lazuli, emeralds, 
rubies, and diamonds. Yet the heads of those pins 
were always coming off. The coral beads dropped 
out; the (glass) diamonds unaccountably disappeared ; 
the lapis-lazuli turned green, and the malachite turned 
white. One single gold pin would have saved Ru- 
dolphus Gustavus a very heavy outlay on worthless 
rubbish, 

Still, these petty extravagances went no farther than 
to infringe on the youth’s pocket-money, and cause him 
devoutly to wish, about the fifteenth of every month, 
that it was the first of the next one. A disaster much 
more serious had made him penniless at the particular 
Easter time of which I speak. It was the old, old story, 
It was all about alittle bill. Rudolphus Gustavus had 
a friend; who but Jack Farcy; indeed, the fastest young 
veterinary surgeon in all Camden Town. A chance 
mecting between the two at the “ flock and Splints ”— 
that well-known house of call for “vets,” soon ripened into 
a close alliance. It chanced that Jack Farcy hada heavy 
account with his hay and corn dealer to settle. Hewas 
just short twenty pounds, and little Mr. Jehoshaphat, 
the tobaccouist of Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, was 
just the obliging soul to “do” that little bill at two 
months, at a moderate rate of discount. Would Rudol- 
phus Gustavus help a friend at a pinch? Jack didn’t 
want him to accept the bill. Nota bit of it. That for- 
mality would be performed by Wheelbank. You know 
Wheelbank, my boy; great cab proprietor of Shoreditch 
—eighty hansoms—no cnd of horses in his yard. Safe 
as the bank. Jack Farey only required Rudolphus 
Gustavus to “ jump up behind,’—thatis to say, to en- 
dorse the little bill. The credu'ous Bupps duty in- 
scribed his autograph oa the back of the fatal document, 
and he had never had any peace sinee. It curiously 
happened, just before the expiration of the two months, 
that rattling Jack Farey was appointed riding-master 
and veterinary surgeon to the Rajah of Swindelpore. At 
all events, he levanted from his lodgings, leaving ‘‘ The 
Mews, Swindelpore,” as an address, and Camlen Town 
and his creditors were left to lament him. About the 
same time, Wheelbank wentaway, and neglecte i to come 
back. He had been ins»lvent for years, and there were 
bills of sale on ali his hansoms and all his horses. The 
unhappy Bupps was called upon to “ take up ” the little 
bill. He coult just as easily have taken up the Monu- 
ment and held it in the hollow of his hand. So Mr. 
Jchoshaphat, through the intermedium of his solivit>r, 
Mr. Melphibosheth, of Symonds Inn, sued him. It was 
three times three—that is to say, writs at three guincas 
apicee, and all the honors. Poor Bupps was distracted. 
He rushed to Mr. Jehoshaphat, and entreated time. The 
tobacconist was not at all averse to listen to reason. He 
didn’t wish to arrest Mr. Bupps. He didn’t wish to be 
the cause of his losing his situation. He would renew 
the bill if Mr. Bupps would pay the costs, and five 
pounds for the renewal, and find some other friend who 
would alse “ jump up behind,” to make things regular. 
Bupps persuaded his landlady to get her husband, a de- 
cent journeyman cabinetmaker, to come to his assistance. 





THE ATBION. 


renewal, Mr. Jehoshaphat instructed Mr. Melphibosheth 


maker into the bargain. ‘The obliging tobacconist finally 


and the five pounds to the original amount of ‘the bill. 


months; and Rudolphus Gustavus Bupps, who had eer- 
tainly already paid in hard cash the twenty pounds for 
which he had become responsible on Jack Farey’s ac- 
count, to say nothing of at least fifteen pounds disbursed 
to Mr. Melphibosheth as costs, found that he was the 
acceptor of a bill for thirty-seven pounds ten, which was 
due, and on which Mr. Jehoshaphat threatened, if the 
entire amount was not paid to him by Tuesday in Easter 
week, to sue without merey. Ife was no longer accom- 
modating. He would no longer listen to reason. He 
would have his rights, said Mr. Jehoshaphat. 

Now, pérhaps you will be able to discern the reason 
why Rudolphus Gustavus Bupps did rot feel verv strong. 
ly inclined to enjoy himself on tbat particular Easter 
Monday, twenty years ago. He had pawned or sold 
nearly all his small possessions. He owed six weeks’ 
rent, and his landlady began to look reproachfully on 
him. Even the journeyman cabinetmaker, ordinarily 
the most placable of men, asked “when this here busi- 
ness about the bill was to end ?”—and as he spoke, 
bis brow darkened and he clenched his fist. Outof his 
last month’s salary, Rudolphus Gustavus found himselt 
on Easter Monday morning, in possession of precisely 
three shillings and sevenpence halfpenny; and on Easter 
Tuesday morning the infernal performances of Messrs 
Jehoshaphat and Melphibo-heth would, he knew, 
commence. 

a * * * a 

“Upon my word,” said Rudolphus Gustavus Bupps to 
himself, clenching his fist as he spoke, but in a manner 
much more vindictive than that displayed by the journey- 
man cabinetmaker,--“ if I had Jack Farey, how I'd do 
for him !” 

But no Jack Farcy was at hand to be done for. The 

ruthless destroyer of R. G. Bupp’s happiness was by 
this time busy in prescribing for the Arab steeds of the 
Rajah of Swinde!pore; at all events he might have been 
in Upper or Lower Bengal, or at the North or the South 
Pole, for any good he would be to R. G. Bupps. Tam 
afraid that the conviction that he could not do for Jack, 
began to produce in the unhappy young man’s mind an 
idea that the next best course to pursue would be to do 
for him-elf. He had written to his aunt in Westmore- 
lan!, telling her the whole truth about the bill, and im- 
ploring her to assist him. But ten days had elapsed 
since the missive was despatched, and he had received 
no answer. 
_ RR. G. Bupps had passed the major part of Easter 
Sunday in bed, groaning The landlady looked more re- 
proachful; the brow of the journeyman cabinetmaker 
darkened more than ever. On Easter Monday morning 
he left Camden Town early, ani wandered, without any 
tixed purpose, down Gower Street into the Strand. It 
was when he came near Waterloo Bridge that the venge- 
ful thought occurred to him of “doing” for Jack Farey, 
or, indefaalt of that inaceessible ‘ vet,’ of doing for 
himself. More prudent feelings, however, coming over 
him, he turned aside from that dangerously inviting 
Waterloo Bridge, and went down Catherine Street. As 
I have said, Lis wanderings were quite purposceless; so, 
half unconsciously, he took the next turning, and 
plunged into the shadows of Exeter Change. 

It was a very bright, sunny morning, but the Change 
was as dark asa cellar in the London Docks without the 
,cooper’s candle. It was always dark. Tacre was no- 
i body there—there seldom was—excent the beadle, who 
was making the most ofa tiny parallelogram of sunshine 
which fell on the pavement at the eastern end of the 
melancholy arcade. He was a stout beadle, reduced by 
solitary imprisonment to perfect imbecility. He had 
planted himself in a Windsor chair, to make the most 
of the strip of sunshine; but the seat was at least three 
sizes too small for him, and he was making idiotic at- 
tempts to liberate hims2lf from his wooden cage. 





So Mr. Jehoshaphat drew the new bill, and Rudolphus 


Gustavus accepted it, and the decent journeyman cabi-| 


net-maker jumped up behind. Mr. Melphibosheth 
was paid his costs; and, I promise you, R. G. Bupps 
didn’t purchase any fresh gloves, scarves, or pins during 
the next two mouths. To raise the five pounds tor the 
renewal, he pawned the old-fashioned gold watch which 
his old aunt down in Westmoreland, in one of her tran- 
sient fits of generosity, had sent him. These generous 
fits occurred very rarely. The last t'me she had taken 
notice of bim, he hed received, per London and North 
Western Railway, twelve York hams, a copy of Biair’s 
Sermons, and a quarter cask of sherry,—the first and 
last of which strangely assorted articles, he forthwith 
sold to a friend, in the office of a shipchandler in Lower 
Thames Street. 

When the new bill came due, Rudolphus Gustavus 
was as unable as he had been on the previous occasion; 
but Mr. Jehoshaphat was still willing to listen to reason. 
The bill was renewed again and again. On one occasion, 


“ Ah!” thought R. G. Bupps, as ae passed the strug- 
gling official ; “old Melphibosheth coakhahl him tighter 
; than that, if he got hold of bim.” 

He cursed Mr. Melphibosheth and the rest of the legal 
| profession genera'ly, with much heartiness, as he prowl- 
lod along the dismal pavement. Some flowers of mental 
eloquence, too, of a by no means complimentary nature, 
he strewed on the heads of Mr. Jehoshaphat and ail to- 


Rudolphus Gustavus being unable to pay the five pounds} he continued, 


: c ; left for acceptance s> far westward, except accomodation 
to issue writs against Bupps and the journeyman cabinet-| | 


A : - ficer’s pocket-book, perhaps: fall of writs and executions. 
consented to compromise matters by adding the costs |+ 


This merry little gime had been going on for eighteen | mon Aminad»b. 
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“Tt ean’t be that. There are no bills 


ills, and they're not worth advertising. A sheriff's of- 
Victoria, by the grace of God, to Rudolphus Gustavus 
Bupps. We command you;—or else, ‘ Victoria to Solo- 
We command you that you take the 
hody of R. G. Bupps, and him safely keep.” Yes; I 
know all about ¢hat kind of pocket-book. Well,” he 
went en, * there can’t be any barm in looking at what’s 
inside. It isn’t like breaking a seal. Perhaps the book 
is only full of love letters; or recipes for enring the tooth: 
ache.” So saying, he walked to the Wellington Street 
extremity of Exeter Change, avd undid the elasp which 
secured the pocket-book. The sole contents were astout 
picket of crisp p»per, tied up with green tap’. “Ttisn’t 
like breaking a seal,” Rudolphus Gustavus argued, as he 
untied the knot in the tape. He uttered aloud exclama- 
tion of amazement. There was displayed to his enrap- 
tured view twenty bran vew notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, for five pounds each: in all the sumof one hundred 
pounds. 
Rudolphus Gustavus Bupps had hitherto enjoyed a 
spotless reputation for integrity. Tle had been fre- 
quently entrusted with large sums by his employers, 
and they would have trusted him with untold gold. 
MWe had kept the petty cash in his office, and had never 
been a farthing behind hand in his accounts ; but the 
temptation was too much for him. Tam afraid that 
his moral sense had become partially perverted by his 
dealings with Jehoshaphat, Melphibosheth & Co. THis 
mind was almost unhinged by the distress he had un- 
dergone. He was almost destitute. Tle was in dan- 
ger of arrest. He saw nothing before him but beg- 
gary, the loss of his situation, and Whitecross street 
Prison; and there, in his hand, and within the com- 
pass of a few inches, lay liberation from torture, peace: 
happiness, wealth. 
It was arash thing, a dangerous thing-—nay, I will 
not beat about the bush, but at once admit it was a 
dishonest thing to appropriate this sum to his own 
use. Prudence,: rectitude, said sternly to him,  Ru- 
dolphus Gustavus Bupps, those bank notes are not 
yours. They have probably only just been lost. The 
nambers of the notes have as probably been taken, 
and they will be advertised in’ the Times to-morrow, 
You may receive a reward of ten pounds on restoring 
them to the grateful owner.” But on the other hand 
asoft wheedling insidious voice whispered in his ear, 
“RR. G. Bupps, dowt be a fool. Tt. G, don’t fly in the 
face of your own good fortune. KR. G., youll never 
have such a chance again. Hundreds of pounds 
are lost every day in London, and never claimed. 
These notes may have been dropped by a sailor, just 
come home from sea, or by an emigrant just leaving 
the country, Of not one in ten bank-notes passed 
from hand to hand, by un-business like people, is the 
number ever taken. If the owner of this hundred 
pounds did turn up—which is the unlikeliest: thing in 
the world—he might prove a stingy curmudgeon, and 
offer you half a crown for your pains. Don’t be an 
idiot, but stick to the money.” 
I grieve, I blush, I tremble to tell it, bat R. G. 
Bupps listened not to the grave accents of virtue, but 
to the more insidious promptings of the soft wheedling 
voice. But human nature is human nature, and in 
this Terrible Tale Lam dealing, not with the im- 
maculate virtue and perfect morality,but with human 
folly, vice and weakness. “I'll only change on@of 
the fivers.” the lost young mun said to himself, “ and 
Plienjoy myself this Easter Monday, if it’s to be for 
the last time in my life. DH have an out and out 
spree, and take Loo to Richmond, and do Cremorne in 
the evening; and if the notes are advertised for, why 
my old aunt must cash up the deficiency, and that’s 
about it.” The reasoning of those who commit evil 
actions is almost invariably false. It failed to oceur 
to the guilty Rudolptus Gustavus that ten days had 
elapsed sinve he had addressed to his aunt the most 
passionate .supplications for help in the matter of 
J zhosaphat’s bill, and that she had not v ouchsafed him 
a line in reply. But he had cut the moorings which 
attached his moral boat to virtue’s strand, and was 
already drifting, a mere waif, on the great ocean of 
sin. 
He walked defiantly enough into the Strand again, 
and up Fleet street; ‘but he was not yet hardened to 
prickings of conscience, and several large corking pins 
pierced his bosom, metaphorically speaking, whenever 





bacconists and bill-diseuunters. Suddenly—he was just) 
opposite the shop of the dealer in the bones of extinct) 


He stooped and picked up the gl ttering object. It 
proved to bean old, wor.., greasy pocket-book, fastened 


handling the leathern portfuliv “ Bills fur acceptance, | 
dropped by a junior. Whata rowing he’ilhave when he 
gets back to the City! Perhaps they'll offer a reward to 
get the paper back.” It was curious to mark how the| 
thoughts of Kudolphus Gustavus ran upon biils. “ Pooh!” | 





animals—he saw something shining with strange bright-| tively, to the heart, when he saw, at St. Clemenv’s 
ness in the gloom of Kxeter Change. It wasat his feet.| Church, a stout, sunburnt mean of about forty years of 
jie, and of a somewhat agricultural appearance—tor 
with a new and bright steel clasp. It was a bulky poc-|a very broad brim, Jeathern smalls, aud drab gaiters 
ket-book, and it smelt strongly of snuff. | —-feeling all his p wekets very nervously, as though he 

“T wonder what’s in it” It. G. Bupps asked himself, | had lost something. 


| science-probed clerk quickened his pice and hastened 





















he passed anyoue whom, to his imagination, looked 
like a sailor or an emigrant. He was stabbed, figura- 


he had a fluffy white hat, with a very low crown, and 


But he didn’t ask Rudelphus 
Gustavus if he had found anything, and the con- 


eastward. ; 
Why eastward, when he had determined to enjoy 
himself ? Fleet Street was not on the road to Lich- 
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THE ALBION. 
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mond twenty years ago, any more than it isnow. And 
who, the reader may ask, was that “ Loo,” whom the 
reckless ship-broker’s employe meditated taking to 
Richmond, and even to Cremorne? Both questions 
may be brictly answered. 

Miss Louisa Smallpegge, familiarly called “Loo,” 
was the eldest of the four more or less lovely and ac- 
complished daughters of the respected and widowed 
proprietor of “Smallpegge’s Old-established Commer- 
cial Boarding-house and Private Hotel for Gentlemen; 
bed and breakfast three and sixpence a night; board, 
&c., from nineteen shillings per week and upwards, 
997 A, London Wall, E. C.” At this hospitable man- 
sion, in the first days of his clerkships, R. G. Bupps 
had made ashort stay. There he had fallen—well, 
not desperately, but deeply enough in love with the 
eldest Miss Smallpegge; and pray understand, if that 
young lady had, sometimes, condescended to accom- 

any him to Cremorne, the proprieti@s had always 
Sean vindicated by the addition to the party of a 
young sister, in a gypsy hat and frilled trousers, and 
that the modest revellers always quitted the Gardens 
immediately after the fireworks were over, and before 
the naughtiness began. 

Such insfances of unbending had been very rare on 
the part of Miss Smallpegge, during the two years and 
a half of her courtship by Rudolph Gustavus. I sus- 
pect that she did not return his passion with that ardor 
of reciprocation and that intensity of single-minded- 
ness which most lovers expect, and which very few 
of them get. To tell the plain truth, Miss Louisa 
Smallpegge, six times out of seven, would have noth- 
ing to say to R. G. Bupps, She had flirted, openly, 
and before his face, with the book-keeper of a fish 
salesman in Biilingsgate Market, with a commercial 
traveler in a gold pencil case line, and with a Custom 
House tide-waiter. More than once she had hinted,to 
feminine acquaintances, that she considered Rudol- 
phus Gustavus « “ poor creature,” and “ not of much 
account,” and that she only permitted him to “dangle 
after her,” lest, rendered desperate by her unkindness, 
he should hang himself. The which is not all an un- 
common state of things in grades of society far more 
elevated than those in which boarding: house keepers 
daughters and sugar broker's clerks may move. _ It is 
a bargain very often levied in love—that you should 

ive everything, and get nothing in return, 

This haughty damsel was, however, to be propitia- 
ted—especially by respectful presents of parasols, 
Paris kid gloves, and admissions to the Theatres 
Royal, and although I would not fora moment accuse 
Miss Smallpegge of mercenary motives, the balance 
of evidence was in favor of the assumption that R. G. 
Bupps was always most popular in London Wall 
when he had his month’s salary in his pocket. For 
many months as you may be aware, one of Mr. Mel- 
phibosheth’s writs had generally taken the place of 
pounds,shillings and pence in the poor fellows pockets, 
and his popularity had consequently been at very low 
water-mark, indeed. 

But on this Easter Monday morning, with five 
pounds to spend—ah, how foolishly, how guiltily ac- 
quired RK. G. Bupps—the clerk felt confident of being 
received with complaisant smiles by his Loo. He feared 
not the fish-salesman’s book-keeper ; he scorned the 
traveler in the gold pencil case line—speaking of him 
indeed, disdainfully, as a “ bagman;” he snapped his 
fingers at the tide-waiter, he trod the pavement of 
Fleet street with the step of a conqueror, and passed 
round St. Paul’s with the swagger of a conqueror. 
Miserable young man! His heart sank into his shoes, 
whenever he saw handbills freshly pasted on a hoard- 
ing, and he quaked like blanc-mange, whenever he 
thought a police constable was looking at him scru- 
timzingiy. He had changed one of the five ponnd 
notes, not without new prickings and wrenchings of 
conscience. at a sheli-fish shop hard by the Temple, 
where also he had made a light breakfast. What 
should he do if he was asked to put his name and ad- 
dress on the note? Guilty as he already was, he 
would have shrunk from making a false declaration. 
But they were in a tremendous hurry at the shell-fish 
shop, which was full of impatient customers. The as- 
sistant behind the counter knew Rudolphus Gustavus’s 
face well enough, although ignorant of his name. 
The change had been given without question ; and the 
clerk found himself proceeding eastward, with four 
sovereigns aud a half, and a handful of ill-gotten 
silver in his pocket. 

He was received in London Wall with special favor 
and extraordinary gracefulness, Loo was so glad to 
see him, she said. And she really was glad too; for 
the fish-salesman’s bookkeeper, unmindful of | the 
bounty, in the way of ogling and simpering, which 
Miss Smallpegge had lavshed upon him, had been guilty 
of the gross indelicacy of marrying the stout landlady 
of the * John Dory’s Head,” in Great Tower street, a 
“low public house,” as Miss Smallpegge indignantly 
called that respectable nostelry. The traveler in the 

old pencil-case line was “doing” the Midland counties 
in the way of business; the tide-waiter himself de- 

claring tat Miss Smallpegge was too fine a lady, and 
gave herself too many airs~the tide-waiter affixed a 


»] 


strong adjective tothe word “airs”—for him, had re- 
tired into private life, and was supposed to be court- 
ing a ligi.terman’s daughter at Horselydown; and the 
capricious beauty of London Wall—she was what is 
called a “showy ” girl, tall, thin, and with an abund- 
ance of auburn hair, worn in ringlets, for chignons 
were unknown twenty years since—had found herself 
in the absence of R. G. Bupps, without anybody to 
sigh and dangle about her at all. So that if Rudol- 
phus Gastavus been a prodigal, she would have killed 
figueatively, the fattest of calves for him. As it was, the 
utmost sentimentality marked the meeting of the 
young couple. It was a “lover’s quarrel ” Miss “mall- 
pegge said gaily. It is true that it takes two parties 
to make a quarrel, and certainly R. G. Bupps had 
never quarrelled with Miss Louisa Smallpegge. 

The invitation to Richmond, with one to Cremorne, | 
to wind up the festivities of Easter, was—Mrs. Small-| 
pegge’s consent having been sought and obtained— 
gleefully accepted, and on this occasion, even the 
presence of the younger sister, in frilled trousers, was 
dispensed with, much to the annoyance of the damsel | 
in question who was booked for a Sunday school com- 
memoration, close to the Mile End Gate, where she 
knew that the entire entertainment would consist of a 
mug of very weak tea,a slice of very hard seed cake and 


which was to convey them to the Waterloo Station, 


chase for her in the Poultry a pair of peach-colored kid 


* Louisa” elegantly worked in one corner. 


word row can be pronounced in two different modes, 


as a gallant champion of beauty in distress, had, as in 
duty bound, to challenge the waterman to mortal 


marks, strongly allusive to his personal appearance, 
towing-path. 


declared that she couldn’t eat a morsel, so, subse- 
quently, a repast was ordered and paid for, if not par- 
taken of, at the “Talbot.” They returned to town 
about nine o’clock, the lady weary, out of temper, and 
all but whimpering. People do so return, not un- 
frequently, from a day’s holiday-making. As for Ru- 
dolphus Gustavus, he had spent his own—that is to 
say, somebody else’s money, very lavishly; and what 
with gloves, handkerchiefs, a new parasol (eighteen- 
and-six), in Richmond High Street, dinners, teas, plea- 
sure boats, and open flies, had made a considerable 
breach in the second five-pound note. As for this much- 
to-be-blamed, but equally-to-be-pitied young man, 
something else had happened to him which I hesitate, 
I grieve, I blush to record. He wasn’t tipsy; oh, dear, 
no! but it was very thirsty weather, and a continuity, 
since early morning, of pale ale, ginger beer, mild ale, 
lemona le and sherry, tavern champagne—they had 
champagne at dinner, and cbmqenath brandy-and- 
water—had made R. G. Bupps flustered, feverish and 
irritable, not to say quarrelsome. 

Long before tiey reached London, Miss Smallpegge 
averred that she was so tired and “put out,” that, so 
far as she was concerned, the visit to Cremorne must 
be abandoned. Rudolphus Gustavus—it is painful to 
relate the fact, but truth must prevail—was not so 
very sorry to hear of the young lady’s altered inten- 
tentions. Much ginger-beer, with other liquids to fol- 
low, had made him reckless. He panted for revelries 
more riotous than those which were promised him in 
the conversation of an ill-tempered young woman, who | 
had lost one parasol, and was not satistied with a new 
one. Moreover, he had met, in the up-train, an old 
City friend—none other, indeed, than Gus Povey, that 
dashing buck of a Notary-Public’s clerk, so well known 
at the Bay Tree, and other places of clerkly resort; 
and Gus had whispered in his ears the magical words, 
“Casino, Haymarket, then Cremorne !” combined 
with some occult hint of “making a night of it.’ 
Surely the voice of the Notary-Public’s clerk must 
have been the counterpart of that soft and insidious 
voice, which R. G. Bupps had heard that morning in 





well, how do people enjoy themscives on special holi-| i", cigars, hansom cab. 7 
days, and when the ais is sunny (this was a very | gated lamps, more brass band, more painted dancers, 
fine Easter) and somewhat too warm? They got tired, |More lemonade, soda-water, sherry, brandy, gin, 
and thirsty, and dusty, and, at last, fractious. They cigars, folly, seltishness, madness—anything. And you 
had a row on the river, and a “row” afterwards—the | C#ll this a “ jollification !” 


as you are aware—for Loo had lost her parasol, and Bupps couldn’t tell. : 
declared that she had left it in the boat, and called the | been revealed to me that, before the cool and cautious 
waterman names, because he declared that she had | Mr. Povey took his departure, he condescended to 
not. Then she began to ery; and Rudolphus Gustavus | borrow a five-pound note off his friend. What did it 


Arrived at the Waterloo Terminus, Miss Smallpegge 
would not even allow her swain to see her home to 
London Wall. She insisted upon departing alone, in 
a four-wheeled cab; and was so indignant—she didn’t 
exactly know at what—that she would scarcely allow 
Rudolphus Gustavus to pay the cabman. Shocking 
itis to record, that as the four wheeled vehicle turned 
the corner of Stamford Street, the hardened young 
man burst into a loud laugh, observing that they had 
got rid of Loo nicely; and that, when a woman was 
in her “tantrums,” she was the very deuce. And man, 
when he is at the flow-tide of folly, and selfishness, 
and madness—what is he, if you please ? 

“And now, old boy,” continued the abandoned 
Bupps, “ we'll have an out-and-out jollification.” 

“With all my heart,” answered Gus Povey, cor- 
dially accepting the “old boy” imputation. He was 
asking himself,mentally, whether RudolphusGustavus’s 
aunt, in Westmoreland, was dead, and had left him a 
thumping legacy. “ For,” added Gus to himself, “he 
seems to have been living for the last eight hours at 
the rate of eight hundred ?-year.”  Rudolphus Gus- 
tavus had given him a detailed account of the manner 
in which he had spent Easter Monday. 

Bupps, perpend, Bupps, have a care. Pause, oh, 
Bupps ! Nemesis is watching thee !—retributive jus- 


an unlimited course of hymns, speeches, and sermons, | tice 1s dodging thy footsteps! Oh, Bupps, pull up ! But 
For Richmond, then, did Rudolphus Gustavus start| it is too late to pull up! 
with his beloved one; but ere they entered the cab, {and is riding to Old Scratch. 


The beggar is on horseback 
> > 


Riding to the Casino: floods of gaslight; blatant 


Miss Smallpegge deigned to permit Mr. Bupps to pur- | brass band; painted dancers; sherry, brandy-and-soda. 


tiding away—riding to supper at an oyster-shop in 


gloves—sinall sevens, best make, three-and-ninepence | Coventry Street; the epicurean Bupps had already had 
—and a French cambric pocket-handkerchief, with | dinner and tea. 


Oysters, crab-salad, bottled ales, 
brandy-and-water, cigars. Riding to the Haymarket: 


They reached Richmond, and enjoyed themselves— lemonade and port-wine, brandy-and-soda, seltzer-and- 


Riding to Cremorne: varie- 


When was it that Gus Povey went away ? 
Iam sureI can’t. 


R. G, 
Yet it has 


matter? The reveller had plenty—plenty of—some- 
body else’s money. He “stood” champagne all round 


combat; whereat the aquatic person laughed derisively |t0 the brass band; he wanted to dance the College 
expressing his willingness to “lick till they were | Hornpipe on the circular platform; he scrambled half- 
blind,” and with one hand tied behind him, three as-|¢rowns among the waiters. And who may those two 
sailants of the calibre of R. G. Bupps, whom he ad | gentlemen be with hook noses, black whiskers, and 
dressed moreover with the approbious qualification of |! y : 
“sixpenn’orth of bad halfpence.” In the end, Miss|ing him? As sure as fate, there is Mr. Jehoshaphat, 
Smallpegge threatened to faint, and Rudolphus Gusta- | of Warren Street, F itzroy Square, arm-in-arm with Mr. 
vus was fain to lead her away, pursued by ironical re-| Melphibosheth, of Symonds Inn. 


heavy gold watchchains, who are so curiously regard- 


“Upon my word,” the tobacconist said, sarcastic- 
P y 


from all the watermen and “Jacks” on the adjacent | ally,— upon my word, young gentleman, you’re going 


it! If I was to say you were robbing your creditors, 


They dined at Rose Cottage; but Miss Smallpegge|it would be libel, p’raps; but I think you'll sing to 


rather a different tune when to-morrow comes, and you 
get a little slip of paper from my friend Melphibosheth 
here.” 

“ Perhaps he means bolting,” whispered the “legal 
gentleman by Act of Parliament,” to his client. “If 
you think so, we must swear an affidavit that he’s 
going out of tke country, and get Aminadab to take 
him on a capias.” 

“Pshaw !” answered the tobacconist, in the same 
undertone. ‘“I know the greenhorn wellenough. He 
run away! Iknow him betterthan that. Where’s 
the poor little beggarto runto?” The Jew did not 
pity the little beggar, though, in the least, although he 
called him poor. 

“ You mind your own business,” brawled out, at this 
stage of the conversation, Rudolphus Gustavus Bupps. 
“ Robbing my creditors, am I? You're a nice creditor 
to talk of robbing, you are, ain’t you? I’ve got 
more than enough to pay you. How much is it you 
old Shylock ?” 

“Thirty-seven pounds ten, and interest,” returned 
the tobacconist, turning very white. 

* And costs,” discreetly added Mr. Melphiboseth. 

“Costs be hanged !” cried Bupps. He was swaying 
backwards and forwards, regarding his tormentors 
with ineffable disdain. “You can’t do anything till 
to-morrow morning, and before ten I’ll be in Symonds 
Inn with every farthing I owe you. Look here, you 
sharks!” And, with this, he pulled out a handful of 
bank notes, crumpled up amid sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns, loose silver, turnpike-tickets, champagne- 
corks and cigar ends. 

“Come along, Ikey,” whispered the tobacconist to 
his friend. “* Come away. Vet the raw young fool 
alone. Ife’s sure to get more tipsy, and lose all nis 
money, and to-morrow we shall have him on his knees. 
Good night, Mr. Bupps,” he added, significantly, ad- 
dressing himself to the excited clerk. “Good night 
to you, sir. Hope to see you to morrow, with plenty 
of cash, and without a headache, sir.” And, with this 
parting stroke of satir2, the tobacconist and his client 
plunged into the excited crowd, and were seen ne 





Exeter Changes 


more. 
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_Nor was Rudolphus Gustavus seen much longer that “T did lose it, yesterday morning,” the stout man con-| without feeling the worse for it, in a a. filled with 
night at Cremorne Gardens. The meeting with his tinued, sorrowfully; ‘although how I eame to drop it,’ people who are smoking and drinking. And if mere- 
much-dreaded creditor, and his inexorable solicitor,| I know no more than the baby unborn. I took a wrong ly sittin ) an ¢ 
had somewhat sobered him. “Tve rag —— of turning down a darn’d dark passage, they tell me’s| man, what must be the effect on 

“ng z =e ae sake ee ° P > “Ss x Ye S > er . ry ° e 
this,” he muttered, wearily, pressing his hand t« his| called Exter Change; and I’m a poor man, Mr. Bupps, |sides, has to work hard? The bar, as midnight ap- 


forehead, as he gulped down some plain soda-water. |and to make the loss good to you will well nigh ruin) pr is 7 Bo fil at 
Wh Si g gh ruin) proaches,is really one of the most painful sights 
He had had enough of it, indeed. He found ajme.” |! : : iM sights of our 


cab at the King’s Road entrance, and was driven) «© Hooray! Tol de rol 
home to Camden Town. The cabman said the fare| shouted Rudolphas Gustavus Bupps, dancing about the | they rise from the seat in which they are snatching 
was dirt cheap at three half-crowns. But what did) room, snapping his fingers. and quite insane for the mo-|few moments’ rest. Ror Bose * 
seven-and-sixpence matter to a young gentleman who|ment with joy. “It’s all right! It was my money,| watch the effort of these exhausted women to keep up 
had been living since ten o’elock the preceding morn-jafter all, and I’ve nearly seventy-five pounds left !} the everlasting smile, and the ceaseless chatter vith 
ing—it was now three A. M.—at the rate, rather, of |} What will you take to drink, old fellow ?” which the customers at bars have to be amused 
eighteen, than of eight hundred a year? ; . * + . sa In some bars the hours are even worse than those al. 
Mr. Rudolphus Gustavus Bupps did not wake until! In twenty minutes afterwards, Mr. Bupps was on his|ready given. About the Strand and Fleet street, for 
nearly nine o’clock—a late hour for him, for he gene-| way to Symonds Inn, where he took up the fatal bill, instance, there are some two or three ublic houses 
rally, rose at seven, The landlady received him with and, there being no witness present, gave Mr. Mel-|that have the privilege of opening up b two o'clock 
a smiling countenance; for, entering his room with 4|phibosheth a bit of his mind. He was not so very vio-|in the morning. Even at that unearthly hour you will 
cup of tea, her quick eye had noted that the dressing |lently scolded when be reached the office; for Easter | find a bar maid to attend you. Again in Smithfield 
table was littered with bank-notes, silver, and halt-)Tuesday’s rather a late morning in the City, and the Meat Market the public houses open at four o’clock 
pence. Dismissing her with a groan, the repentant | working partner in Bag, Loaf, and Box’s firm did not|These also are atteuded by bar maids, who have thus 
Bupps leaped out of bed, and proceeeded to count) come to business until nearly two P. M. I am happy to|to rise at half-past three every moriing. On most 
what remained of the mis-appropriated cash. Ile had | state that from that day forward, Mr. Rudolphus Gustavus | days these women are let off early—bet ween two and 
still, with all the incredible profligacy of the proceed- Bupps scrupulously avoided mixing the beverages in four o’clock in the afternoon, But on Saturdays the 
ing night, nearly seventy-five pounds left. : Should he which, and in strict moderation, he indulged, and that he| work all day long, from four in the morsing tll 
pull up, he asked himself, or continue in his career of |never “ jumped up behind” an accommodation b Il again.|twelve at night. ‘Tt might be suspected that these 


. “Bor.” sai ; OAR Oe: . . , ‘ 
crime. ‘ For,” said Bupps to himself, reasoning truly} Did he marry Miss Louisa Smallpegge ? No, I rather} women would be compensated for their hard work by 
when it is too late, “ the money isn’t mine, and | ama 5 is not so. Ten or 


hen ! y , fancy that Rudolphus Gustavus Bupps, Esquire—at the|a high rate of wages. Dut it 

criminal.” He compromised matters for the nonce by | death of his aunt he inherited a very comfortable com-|twelve shillings a week is the ordinary salary. In 

ringing the bell, and begging the landlady to send her | petence, and the firm in Mincing,Lane is now Bag, Loaf, | some bars, the salary goes as high as eighteen shill- 
Box, and Bupps —became, in fulness of time, the happy|ings, but that isa very exceptional case. They are 
husband ot another Miss Smallpegge—the younger sis-|however, always expected to wear good clothes, for 


gina bar will produce such an effect upon a 
2% woman, who, he- 





ip fa bl 
; yn C1tY The women look pale and utterly worn out; and 
rol! Bow, wow. wow!” it is not pleasant to watch the visible effort with which 


And still more unpleasant is it to 


* 








little girl round to the nearest newsvender’s, and pur- 
chase a copy of that morning's Times. 
The paper was brought to him, and with a sensa- 











; P ) ‘ : ter, indeed, in the frilled trousers—who, like Alice in| without good clothes of what use are a woman’s good 
tion of immense relief and satisfaction, he pursued the | David Copperfield,” had “ loved him all her life.” looks? ‘To provide good clothes out of ten shillings a 
whole of the second column without finding any ad- a week, and meet all the other demands upon that small 
vertisement of the loss of the money he had found. [From the Londoy Eximiusr.| sum, is a problem that the barmaid finds it hard to 
Plenty of missing notes were proclaimed, and the kuglish Bar-Maids. solve. To a woman so circumstanced there comes 


number given, but not a word was said about this par- 
ticular parcel. : The Bar-Maid Show at Woolwich must have proved a 

‘ Perhaps they'll be advertised to-morrow,” he thought, | financial success last year, else the experiment would 
beginning to despond agair. “I wish I'd never seen} probably not have been repeated, 
the cursed things! How late I shall be at the office; 
and what a blowing-up I shall get from old Grindleby , 
Shall I go to Symouds Inn first ?” 

Over and over again he asked himself this momentous 
question, but failed to come to a decision. Presently 
came a tap at the door. Me opened it and found his 
landlady. 

“If you please, Mr. Bupps,” she said, “ there’s a yen- 
tleman below as says he must see you very particular. 
He seems half distracted like; anu he was here half a 
dozen times yesterday.” 

Rt. G. Bupps uttered a hollow moan. Justice had 
him by the tbroat at last. He accepted his fate. 

“ Show him up, ma’am,” he said to the landlady. “It 
can’t be Melphibosheth,” the miserable young man ex- 
claimed. ‘No it’s the man that the notes belong to. 
I’ve been followed—I’ve been tracked. The sbell-fish 
shop people will be called as witnesses, and ’mdone. I 
dare say there’s a policeman in the passage.” 

I'here entered the room, at this juncture, a stout, 
middle-aged man with red hair, and a highly freckled 
countenance. He had a fluffy white hat very low in the 
crown, and very broad in the brim, and his nether limbs 
were clad in leathern smalls, and drab gaiters. 


temptation almost daily. Many of the men who talk 
to her, are on the lookout for women to minister to 
} their pleasure, and have been taught. skill in their 
But it has been gen-/ pursuit by experience. On her side the woman is 
erally pronounced the most disappointing of sights—no-/ physically exhausted, aud utterly tired of the life 
thing, in fact, was to be scen beyond what you can see|she is leading. She sees before her a prospect 
in the ordinary bar in town. Simply the number ofbar-|of ease, good clothes, theatres and. all of the 
maids was greater, and perhaps the business ofdrinking| other pleasures for which her starved nature longs. 
was conducted with a little more turmoil. The kdies} And then, too, her feelings may have been 
were dressed pretty mach as other bar-maids, and were|touched. ‘The man who offers all these things may 
rather less, than more highly gifted with natural charms|look as though he were not wholly insincere. For 
than their sisters in town. Most of them, prebably,|even very cold or very dull eyes may look bright and 
would have hesitated to take part in an exhibition of the{ardent under the influence of plenteous potations, 
kind had they not been suffering for some time from want|'Then, too, the man who thus tempts the bar-maid is 
of employment; and a first-class bar-maid does not, as ajusually her sccial superior by many degrees; dresses 
rule, remain long without employment. The persons| well, wears rings, and has plenty of money. The won- 
who visited the show also bore a strong resemblance to|der is not that so many bar-maids yield, but that so 
those who frequent the ordinary bar. Perhaps they were many are able to resist such temptation, We believe 
taken from a somewhat lower social class; the majority |that the bar maid is a purely English institution, No 
of them appear to be shop assistants or junior clerks. such thing exists in the United States, and on the 
A bar-maid show is not an idea which would have oc-| Continent one seldom sees women employed in what 
curred to a very delicate mind, but it only expresses, in| corresponds to our bar. In France, you “find women 
coarse form, the popular feeling. Everybody knows|in shops more frequently than in England. But to 
that bar-maids are nowemployed for show. A publican|this there can be no objection. The great argument, 
regards the pretty woman behind his bar simply as part| indeed, against the institution uf bar-maids is, that 
of his stock-in-trade. Her business is toattract custom.|there are so many occupations given up io men, 
It may well he doubted whether the employment of wo-|for which women would be better suited. Much of 
men in such a way marks a high state of public feeling. |the work now done by shopmen could be done equally 
«A detective in disguise,” faltered Bupps to himself,| Such an occupation is incompatible with the preservation | as well, if not better, by shop-women. No one can deny 
his kness knocking together. of true womanly dignity. Apart altogether from the in-|that 2 woman seems more fitted than a man for selling 
The middle-aged man sat down in the chair which|/herent unworthiness of the position, the bar-maid is|women’s dresses. And it is undeniable that men are 
the agitated Bupps motioned him to. He took a blue|thrown in the midst of demoralizing surroundings. Some|more fitted than women for supplying men with 
cotton pocket-havukerchief out of the crown of his hat, | bar-maids are able to go through the ordeal unseathed;/drink. Why does not public opinion ‘insist on the exe 
and began to mop his forehead with great assiduity. And | they form a low opinion of men, and preserve their own|change of occupation ? 
by this time, Rudolphus Gustavus began to notice that|better ideas. But the majority, of course, follow the 
the middle-aged man looked as nervous and agitated as| natural law of accommodation to surroundings, and learn 





: : : ° KLAN Por.—The Ath says, that ae SRS 
he, Bupps, felt himself to be. to look at life with the same eyes as the unworthy men who ice Remeron ee 9 pico Red me. &. Si 
- : : Ingram is preparing a new edition of the orks of Edgar Allan 

“Be you Muster Bupps?” the owner of the blue|surround them. It is, too, a cruel part of the bar-| p06. s¢ will include come writings of Poe's that have escaped th 
pocket-handkerchief asked at last. maid’s life that she is obliged by her business to tol-|_. ge hp 


« Y-y-yes,” stammered R. G. erate the offensive influences around her. Men are which “los published In Movember nag ‘tae ain tien at 

“Then,” the agricultural looking gentleman observed, |found capable of addressing language to bar-maids| monthly intervals. 
“Lord lia’ merey upon me!” which should not be addressed even to the roughly as aaa teas 
There was a long pause. This was an odd beginning, abandoned women; and though some bar proprietors| Orn Loxpow ar Nour. —If stringent regulations of a paternal 
thought Bupps. If mercy was to be at all in question, | resent such conduct, the bar-maids, as a rule, is ex-|order could insure everybody's good behavior, the denizens of 
it was he, and not the gentleman with the white hat, who) pected to endure such insult, lest the “ gentleman ”| Old London ought to have betaken themselves to their nightly 
stood in need of it. should withdraw his custom. There is perhaps, no|rest, sure of slamberirg ucdisturbed. ‘To blow a horn or to 

“Tl tell you how it is, Muster Bupps,” his interlocu-| class of Women more unfairly treated. The hours of | whistle a tane out of doors, after nine o'clock at night, entailed 
tor proceeded, gathering up courage. “ I won’t make no| work are long, the wages small. As a specimen, the |imprisonment for the offender, and any — go! to decency 
bones about it. Murder willout. I’m a farmer, a small / hours of three public bars in London are as follows: |* rhage pe bccn pecs Si is be a ae 
farmer, sir, hard by Grassmere. Your aunt—a bonny| In the first the hours are alternately 7 A, M. till mid-| quiging in that ll Se at ai aueaicnetio Gene, Baten 
old lady she isy—has been a neighbor and a friend of} night, and 9 till 11, with an hour’s interval for dress-| people, who rose at dawn, dined in nive at (he morning, and 
mine these forty years. She tould me as how you’djing. In the second from 8 till 12, with an interval] supped at five in the ee, —— ee nadte hg: “ 
written to her to say you were in difficulties about a bill. | during the day of two hours anda half. In the third peace ethene tetas A Doak cats ae _disbenaal aan 
She’s rather a curious old lady, so she put on her con-|from 9 till 12, with an interval of four hours, From | peing by implication allowed to keep their ‘00: says dark—big 
s‘dering-cap, acd thinks it over for near a fortnight; and this it will be seen that bar-maids have sometimes to |liability that way only lasted from six to nine. After that hour 
then she says to me, ‘John, you’re a-going up to London| work sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. In the | the streets ee Soe ee 
town, to sce your landlord about the renewing of your|next of these three bars and this particular bar is gen- place for folks who ied anything to Se clases aieaker tee a 
lease. Now, I won’t write to my nevvy, but I’ll give erally considered one of the most desirable in London | in danger of being plandered by rufimn bands, a hundred 
hiwa surprise. You shall take him this pocket-book, with —the hours of work are eleven. Seventeen hours | strong, there being no Police to say them ay; these minions of 
a hundred pounds in bran new bank-notes in it, and| work for a woman out of the twenty-four! And | the moon oe ae Oe et ee = 
hand it to him with bis aunt’s love, who hopes that it’ll| remember, too, the kind of work. In a busy bar the pe edy oy eg hg Thinking these midnight mar wnders had had 
get him out of all difficulties.’ Well, Muster Bupps, I bar-maid must walk miies a day. And the amount of] their own way long enough, King Henry [II., in 1253, ordered 
butroned up the pocket-book tight, and I got safe with it/ muscular exertion in drawing drink must be consider- | the establishment of a regular ata to guard the oh 
to London; and then, sir—why, Lord ha’ mercy on|able. Besides, all this work is performed in an atmos- | streets from stulset 0 tii a erly. porate By swage 

















F a A - ified by a thief should be fully compensated by whoe 
me phere that of itself is quite sufficient to fatigue. He man — en with the keeping »4 rr in the on in 
“ You lost it /” almost screamed Bupps, ]is a strong man, indeed, who can sit for some hours, ] which the robbery was commuitted,—All the Year Round, 
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October. 


By Epmenp OLLIER. 





It sometimes chances, ia the midst of June, 
That some foreshadowing of October slips 
Out of the clouded welkin, aud the noon 
Of the sweet season suflers dim eclipse. 
Birds hush their votes and seek their coverts, fill'd 
With prophecies of evil hours in store; 
So that the gladness of the year being chill'd, 
For a briet space the summer is no more, 
Thas, often, with pretigurement of pain, 
Our buman sumwmer sbrinks before the ecld; 
The bjue Leavens die; in the foreboding brain 
The grey bairs gleam, and we at once grow old; 
While all life’s merry voices are struck dumb, 
Fearing the autumn of our days to come. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC. 





Part the Third; Book the Fourth. 
IN DASMONE DEUS. 


Il.—From tue Door or Stone to Tue Door or Iron, 
(Continued from our last.| 

The hideons corpse of Imanus lay on the floor—he had won a 
sinister victory. Ouly a few moments more and the whole 
bridge-castle might fallin. What could be done? There was 
no hope left. - 

Gauvain, with his eyes fixed on the turning-stone and the 
secret passage, cried furiously, ‘It was by that the Marquis de 
Lanteaac escaped.” 

* And returns,” said a voice. 

The face of a white-haired man appeared in the stone frame of 
the secret opening. It was the Marquis ! 

Many years had passed since Gauvain had seen that face so 
near. Hesprang back, The rest stood petritied with astonish- 
ment. 

The Marquis held a large key in his hand; he cast a haughty 
glance upon the sappers standing before him, walked straight to 
the iron door, stooped beneath the areh, and put the key in the 
lock. ‘The lock creaked; the door opened revealing a gulf of 
flame—the Marquis entered it. He entered with a firm step— 
his head erect. ‘he lookers on tollowed him with their eyes 
and shuddered. 

The Marquis bad searcely moved half a dozen paces down the 
blazing ball when the floor, undermined by the fire, gave way 
beneath his feet and opened a precipice between Liw and the 
doox. te didnot even tarn bis head--he walked steadily on, 
He disappeared in the smoke. Nothing more could be seen, 

Had ke been able to advance farther? Had a new abyss of 
fire opened beneath is feet? Had he only succeeded in des- 
troying bimself ? They could not tell. They had before them 
only a wall of smoke and flame. ‘The Marquis was on the other 
side, living or dead. 

I1.—Tue Compren Wake. 

The little ones at last opened their eyes. 

The conflagration bad not yet entered the library, but it east | 
a rosy glow across the ceiling. The children had never seen 
such a beautiful sunrise; they watched it. Georgette was in 
ecstasies. Ths conflagration unfurled all its splendors; the 
black hydra aud the scarlet dragon appeared amid the wreath- 
ing smoke in awful darkness and gorgeous vermilion. Long 
flakes of flame shet far out and illuminated the shadows, like op- 
posing comets pursuing one another. Fire is recklessly prodi- 
gal with its treasures; its farnaces are filled with gems which it 
flings to the winds; it is not without reason that charcoal is 
identical with the diamond. 

Fissures had opened in che wall of the upper story throngh 
which the embers poured down the ravine like cascades of 
jewels; the heaps of straw and hay buraing in the granary began 
to stream out of the windows in an avalanche of golden rain, the 
hey turning to ametbysts aud the straw to carbuuncles. 

** Pretty !" raid Georgette. 

They all three raised themee' ves, 

* Ah !" cried the mother. ‘They have awoke !” 

Rene-Jean got vp, then Gros-Alaiv, and Georgette followed. 

Rene-Jean stretched his arms over to the window, and said, 
* Tam bot.” 

** Me hot,” cooed Georgette. 

The motber shrieked: **My children! 
Georgette !” 

The little ones looked around then. They strove to under- 
stand. Where men are frightened, children are only curious. 
He who is easily surprised is difficult to alarm; there is much 
courage in ignorance. 

The mother repeated, ‘* Rene! Alain! Georgette !’ 

Rene-Jean turned his head; that voice roased bim from his 
dream-room, Children have short memories, but their recollec- 
tions are swift; to them tho who e past i- yesterday. Rene—Jean 
saw his mother, which seemed perfectly natural, and feeliag a 
vague want of help iu the midst of those strauge surroundings, 
he called, ** Mamma !" 

** Mama !” said Gros-Alain. 

**M'’ma !’ said Georgette. 

And she held out her little arms. 

* My children !" shrieved the mo her, 

All three went cl se to the window-ledge; fortunately the fire 
Was not on that side, 

“Tam too hot,” sail Rene-Jean. 
Then his eyes sougist tue mother, 
cried. 

Tum, m’ma,’ repeated Georgette, 

The mother, with her hair streanuing about her face, her gar- 
ments torn, her fect and hands bleeding, let herself roll from 
bush to bush dosn into the ravine. Cimourdain and Guechamp 
were there, a8 powerless below as Gauvain was above. The sol- 
diers, desperate at being able to do nothing, swarmed around 
them. ‘The heat ought to have been unbearable, but nobody 
seemed to feel it. ‘Taey looked at the bridge—the hight of the 
arches - the different stories of the castle - the inaceess ble win- 
dows. Help to be of any avail must comeat once. Three stories 
toclimb. No way of doing it. 

Radoub, woanded, with a sabre-cut on his shoulder and one 
ear torn off, rushed torward dripping with sweat aud blood. He 
saw Michelle tlechard. 

** Hallo!’ cried he. ‘The woman that was shot! 
bave come to life again ?’ 

** My chi dren !' groaned the mother. 


Rene! Alain ! 


He added, * It burns.’ 
‘Come here, mamma !” he 


So you 


He attempted to climb the bridge, but in vain; he dug bis 
nails in between the stones and clung there fora few seconds, 
but the layers were as smoothly joined as if the wall had been 
new—Radoub fell bach. ‘The conflagration swept on each in- 
stant, growing more terrible. ‘They could see the heads of the 
three children framed in the red light of the window. In his 


“« Is this the way to treat us, Heavenly Father ?” - : 

The mother, op her knees, clung to one of the piers crying, 
“Mercy, mercy !” 

‘The hollow sound of crackiug timbers rose above the roar of 
the flames. ‘he panes of glass in the bookcases of the library 
cracked and fell witha crash. “It was evident that the timber 
work was giving way. Human strength could do nothing. Auo- 
ther m ment and they would fall. Tbe soldiers could but wait 
for the final catastrophe. They could hear the little voices re- 
peat, ** Mamma! Mamma!” 

The whole crowd was paralysed with horror. Suddenly, at 
the casement next to that where the children stooc, a tall form 
appeared ogainst the crimson background of flame. 

Kvery head was raised—every eye fixed. A man was above 
there—a man in the library—in the turnece. The face stood 
out black against the flames, but it had white bair— they recog- 
nised the Marquis de Lantenac, He disappeared, then appecred 
again. . 

The daring old man stood at the window shoving out an 
enormo s ladder. It was the escape-ladder left in the library— 
be had seen it lying upon the floor and dragged it to the window 
He held it by one end—with the agility of an atblete he slipped 
it out of the casement and slid it along the wall down iato the 
ravine, 

Radoub, below, balf crazy, held out his arms, received the 
ladder as it came within his reach, clasped it in his arms, and 
cried, ** Long live the Kepublic !” 

‘The Marquis answered, ‘* Long live the King |” 

Radoub iwuttered ‘You may ery what you like, and talk 
nonsense it you please;—but all the same you are an angel of 
mercy.” 

The ladder was safely grounded, and a communication esta- 
blished between the burning floor and the ground. Twenty men 
rushed up, Radoub at their head, and in the twinkle of an eye 
they were hanging to tne rangs from the top to the bottom, mak- 
ing a human ladder. Radouv, on the topmost rang, touched 
the window. He bad his face turned toward the conflagration. 
The little army scattered among the heath and along the sides 
of the ravine pressed forward, overcome by contending emo- 
tions, upon the plateau, into the ravine, out on the platform of 
the tower. : 

The Marquis disappeared again, thes reappeared bearing a 
child in bis arms. There was a tremendots clapping of bands. 
The Marquis bad seized the first little ove that he foand 
witbiv reach. Jt was Gros- lain. 

Gros-Aluin cried, ‘ | am frightened.” 

‘The Marquis gave the boy to Radoub; Radoub passed bim on 
to the soldier below, who pa:sed him to another, aud jast as 
Gros-Alain, greatly frightened and sobbing loudly, was given 
from hand to hand to the bottom of the ladder, the Marquis, 
who had been absent for a moment, returned to the window with 
Rene-Jean, who straggled and wept and beat Radoub with his 
little fists as the Marquis passed him on to the sergeant. 

‘The Marqnis went back into the chamber that was filled with 
flames. Georgette was there alone. He wentuptoher. Ske 
smiled. This man of granite felt his eyelids grow moist. He 
asked, ‘* What is your name ?” 

** Orgette,” she said. 

He took her in his arms; sbe was still smiling, and, at the in- 
stant he banded ber to Radoub, that conscience so lofty and yet 
so darkened was dazled by the beauty of innocence; the old 
wan kissed the chi'd. 

** It is our little sweetheart!’ said the soldiers; and Georgette 
in her turn des ended from arm to arm till she reached the 
ground, amid cries of rejoicing, They clapped their hands; 
they stamped their feet; the old grenadieis sobbed, and she 
smiled at them, 

‘Lhe mother stood at the foot of the ladder breathless, mad, 
intoxicated by this sudden deliverance— flung, without a pause, 
from hell into paradise. Excess of joy rends the heart. She 
stretched’ out her arms; she received first Gros-Aluin, then Rene- 
Jean, then Georgette. She covered them with kisses upon 
kisses, then burst into a wild laugh, and fainted. 

A great cry arose: ** They are all saved. 

All were indeed saved except the old map, 

But no one thought of him —not even he himself, perhaps. 
He remained for a few instants leaning against the window-ledge 
lost in a reverie, as if he wished to leave the gulf of flames time 
to make a decision. Then, without the least baste, slowly in- 
deed, and proudly, he stepped over the window sill, and erect, 
upright, his shoulders against the rongs, having the couflagra- 
tion at his back, the abyss before him, he began to descend the 
ladder in silence like a majestic ghost. The men who were ov 
the ladder sprang off; all who saw him sbuddered; around this 
man thus descending from that height there was a sacred horror 
as about a vision. Bat he plunged calmly into tbe darkness be- 
fore him; they recoiled, he drew nearer them; the marble pallor 
of his face showed no emotiou; his spectral eyes were calm and 
cold; at each step he made at those men whose dazed eyes 
gazed upon him out of the darkness, he seemed to tower higher, 
the ladder shook and echoed under his gloomy tread—one might 
have thought him the statue of the Commendatore im “ Don 
Giovanni ' descending anew into his sepnichre. 

4s the Marquis reached the ground, and his foot left the last 
rung and planted itseif on the earth, a hand seized his shoulder. 

He turaed round. 

** T arrest you.” said Cimourdain. 

** You are right '’ said Lantenac. 





BOOK THE FIFTH. 


THE COMBAT AFTER THE VICTORY. 
I.—Lantenac Taken, 


The Marquis had indeed descended into the tomb. 
led away. 

the crypt dungeon of the ground-iloor of La Tourgue was at 
once opened under Cimourdain’s lynx-eyed superintendence. A 
lamp was placed withia, a jag of water, and a loaf of regulation 
bread; a bundle of straw was tlang on the ground, and in less 
than aquarter ofan boar from the instant whea the priest’s 


He was 





— seized Laatenac, the door of the dungeou closed upon 
im. 

This done, Cimourdain went to find G@invain: at that instant 
eleven o'clock sounded from the distant charch-clock to Parigne. 
| Cimonrdain said to his former papil, * Tam going to convoke a 
court-martial; you will pot be there. You are a Gauvain, and 
Lauteuac is a Ganvain. oi are too neat kinsman to be bis 


* You are right,” answered Rudoub; ‘‘ we have no time to! judge; I blame Egalite for having voted upon Capet’s sentence. 


busy ourselves about ghosts.” 


The court-martial will be composed of three judges; an officer, 


frenzy Radoub shook his clenched hand at the sky, and shouted, | 


' Captain Guechamp; @ non-commissioned offic r, Sergeant 
‘Ridonb, and myself—-1 shall preside. But none of this co « erns 
you any longer. We will contorm to the decree of the Conven- 
tion; we will confine ourselves to proving the identity of the 
cid v nt Maryuis de Lantenac. ‘To-moriow the court-martial — 
the day after to-morrow the guillotine La Vendee is dead.” 

Gauvain did not answer a word, and Cimourdain, preoccupied 
by the closing task which remained for him to faltil, left the 
young man alone. Cimourdain bad to decide upoa the hour 
and chose the place. He had, like Lequinio at Granville, like 
Tellien at Bordeaax, like Chalier at Lyons, like Saint Jast at 
Strasburg, the habit of assisting personally at executions; it was 
considered a good example for the jadge to come and see the 
headsman to do his work—a custom borrowed by the terror of 
"23 from the parliaments of France and the inquisi‘ion of Spain. 

Gauvain also was lost in thought. 

Acold wind moaned up from the forest; Gauvain left Gue- 
champ to give the necessary orders, went to his tent in the mea- 
dow which stretched along the edge of the wood at the foot of 
(a Tourgue; took bis hooded cloak and enveloped hiwself there- 
in, The cloak was bordered with the simple lace which the 
Republican custom, chary of ornament, accorded to the com- 
mander-in-chief. He began to walk about in this blocdy field 
where the attack had commenced. He was alone there, The 
fire still continued, but no one any longer paid attention to it. 
Radoub was beside the children and their mother, almost as 
motherly as she. The bridge-castle was nearly burnt—the sap- 
pers hastened the destruction. The soldiers were digging 
trencbes iu order to bury the d ad; the wounded were being 
cared tor; the retirade bad been demolished; the chambers a d 
stairs disencumbered of the dead; the troops were cleansing the 
scene of carnage, sweeping away the terrible rubbish of the 
victory; with true soldiery swift ness settiug everything in order 
atter the batt'e. Gauvain saw nothin, of all this. 


to profound was bis reverie that he scarcely cast a glance 
towurd the guard at the breach iu the tower, doubied by the 
orders of Cimourdain. 

He could make out the breach through the darkness, perbaps 
two bundred feet away from the corner of the field where he had 
taken refuge. Hs could see the black opening. It was there 
the attack had commenced three hours before; it was by this 
dark gap that be—Gauvain —had penetrated into the tower; there 
was the ground-floor where the retirade had stood; it was on 
the same floor that the door of the Marquis’ prison opened. The 
guard at the breach watched this dungeon. 


While his eyes were absently fixed upon the breach in his ear 
rang confused, like the echo of a kneil, these words: ** To- 
worrow the court-martial; the day after to-morrow the guillotine, 
The conflagration, which bas been isolated, and upon which 
the sappers had thrown all the water that could be procnred. did 
not die away without resistance; it still cast out some fitful 
flames. At times the cracking of the ceilings could be beard, 
und the crash one upon another of the different stories as they 
fellin a common ruin; e whirlwind of sparks wonld fly through 
the air asifa gigantic torch hid been shaken; a glare like 
lightning illuminated the farthest verge of the horizon, and the 
shadow of La Tourgne, growing suddenly colossal, spread ont 
to the edge of the forest. Ganvain walked slowly backwards and 
forwards amid the gloom mw front of the breach. pAt intervals he 
clasped his two hands at the back of his head, covered with his 
soldier's houd. He was thinking. 


11.—Gavuvatin’s SELF-QUESTIONING. 


His reverie was tathomless. 
bad taken place. 

‘The Marquis de Tantenac had been transfigured. 

Gauvain bad been a witness of this transtiguration. He conld 
never have believed that such a state of affairs woald arrive 
from any complication of events, whatever they might be. Never 
could he have imagined, even in a dream, that avything similar 
would be possible. 

The untoreseen—that inexplicable power which plays with 
man at will—had seized Gauvain, and held him fast. He had 
before kim the impossible transformed into a reality, visible, 
upable, inevitable, inexorable. What did he think of it—he, 
Ganvain ? 

There was no chance of evasion; the decision must be made. 
A question was putto him; he could not avoid it. Put by 
whom? By events. 

And not alone by events. For when events, which are mnut- 
able, addre # a question to us. Justice, which is unchangeable, 
summons us to reply. 

Behind the cloud which casts its shadow upon us, is the star 
that sends its light towards us We can no more escape from 
the light than from the shadow. 

Ganvain was undergoing an examination. 
raigned before a judge. 
science. 

Gauvain felt every faculty of his soul to ter. Vis most solid 
resolutions, his most piously uttered promises his most irre- 
vocable decisions, all lost their steadiness in the depths of his 
tree will. These are moral earthquakes. The more he reflected 
upon that which he had lately seen, the more confased he 
became. 

Gauvain, a Republican, believed himself, and was just. A 
higher justice had revealed itself. Beyond the justice of revolu- 
tions is that cf humanity. 

What had happened could not be avoided; the case was 
serious; Gauvain was concerned in it; he could not withdraw 
himself, and, althougk Cimourdain had said, ** It is your affair 
no furtber,’’ he felt within Lis soul tiat pang which a tree may 
feel when torn up by its roots. 


Every man bas a foundation on which be rests; a disturbance 
of this foundation causes deep anxiety it was what Gauvain 
now felt. He pressed his head now between bis two bands, 
seare ing for the truth. To state clearly a situation like his is 
not easy; nothing could be more painful; he had before him the 
formida' le figures which he must sum up into a total; to judge 
a homan destiny by mathenatical rnles—bis head whirled, He 
tried to think over the matter; he forced himself to collect bis 
ideas, to discipline the resistance which he felt wit'in himself, 
and to arrange the facts. He set them all before his mind. 

Most of us have had to make such an inquiry, to question our- 
selves at some crisis of our lives, to decide which road to take, 
and whetber to go forward or back ward. 

Gauvain had just been witness of a miracle. Before the earthly 
combat had fairly ended, there came a celestial struggle, the 
conflict of good agaiust evil. A heart of adamant had been 
conquered. 

Given the man, with all the evil that had within him, violence 
error, blindness, unwholesome obstinacy, pride, egotism— Gau- 
vain had just witnessed a miracle,—the victory of manhood over 
tbe man. H unanity bad conquered the inhuman. And by 
what means? Iu what manuer? How bad it been able to over- 
throw tbat Colossus of rage and hatred ? What arms had it em- 
ployed? What implements of war? The cradle ! 

(To be continued in our next,] 
GHP his translation is printed by the permission ot Hanrzes & Broraers. 


A seemingly impossible changa 


He had been ar- 
Before a terrible judge. His con- 
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ASSESSMENT OF BANK SIOCK. 


THE NATIONAL ALBANY EXCHANGES BANK CONTESTS 
THE POWER OF THE AS3Es8uBS— WRIT UF CER1IOB- 
ABI GRANLED, 

From the Albany Argus, October 17th. 
Yesterday moining Hon. Matthew Hale, of 

couneel for C. P. Williams, Cashier of the Na- 
ticnal Albany Exchange Bank, applied to Jadge 
Westbrook, ata special term of the Supreme 
Court, for a writ of certiorari, requiring the 
board of Ass: ssors of this city to certify and re- 
turn to a special term, to be held at Schenec- 
tady on the second Tuesday of November, the 
assessment laid on the shareholders of the said 
bank, and also on the shareholders of the Me- 
chanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, and all other pro- 
ceeding: bad in relation to assessment, especial: 
ly as to their knowledge of the actual and mar- 
ket value of the shares of stock of the respective 
banks, and all the evidenc» had before such 
board as to the rate of assessment imposed upon 
shares of banks orgavized under the laws of this 
State, with reference to the actual value thereof; 
and also whetber Chauncey P. Williame, Cashier 
of the Exchange Paok, is assessed as a resident 
of the Fourteenth Ward for personal property ip 
such ward. 

Io support of the application, Mr. Hale read 
the affidivit of C. P, Williams, cashier of the 
Exchange Bank, which sets forth substaniially 
that the said bank was duly org nized under au- 
thority of the United Srates, June 3rd, 1864; 
that the capital of said bank is $300,000, and 
the nominal or par value of the shares of stock 
is $100 e:ch; that the Banking Association is 
the owner «f real estate valued at $30 000; that 
William J. Weaver, FE. Brennan, and Robert J. 
Ware are the asecssora of the City of Albany; 
that said assessors have asseseed deponent in the 
Sixth Ward on the par valve of such shares with- 
‘utref-rence to their actual value, deducting 
from euch nominal or pat value suc sum as in 
the same proportion to such par volue, is euch 
a:seceed valuaton of real estate: that the whole 
amount deponent is 8> assessed on account of 
raid shares of etock is $36 450, at the rate of $90 
each share 

That there is also located in the Sixth Waid a 
bank known as the Mechanics’ ard Famers’ 
Bank, the nominal capital of which is $460,000, 
and the par value of its shares $100 each; that it 
is aleo the owner of $59,000 in real estate, and 
that the Assessors hav» assersed the shareholders 
thereof on the yar value of said sbares, withont 
reference to their actual value, and making 4 
like dedoction a3 in the case of the Exchsnge 
Bank real estate. 

That, In fact, the actual value of the shares of 
the Mechanic’ aud Farmers’ Bank is much 


i] 


Bogus Deecs and Mortgages. 


The recent expozures in this vicinity have 
bean supplemented by the following revelations, 
whicb we take from the Philad-Iphia Ledger of 
the 19th: 


‘« Tn an examination, a week or so ago, tefore 
the Judges of the District Court, taken at the 
instance of Judge Briggs,it was shown that come 
of the parties then bef ra the court, and others 
not within its reach or jurisdiction were «n- 
gaged in making bozus title deeds to property 
which they or the preteaded grantors never 
owned. These were need to bolster up sham or 
straw bail —were produced before the ju ges or 
clerks authorizad to examine persons ¢ff red for 
vail, and in this way, by an ecvibition of deeds 
part of aregolar coain of title a plausible de- 
ception was practiced and honest creditors at- 
tempted to be cheated in defiance o law. Again, 
on ‘Toesday last, a case was trid in the 
Diatrict Court before Jadge Lynd in which th- 
seal of the verdict was set upoa another bogus 
title, establishing the fact that a deed which 
seemingly had passed through all the legal forms, 
and bad been duly recorded, was a forgery. The 
real owner of the property wis obliged to bring 
a soitof ejectment against av honest and inno- 
cent purchas+r who was the victim of this ‘‘ring’’ 
of rascals -the very same man who bad figured 
oy name fa the bogus bail cass again turning 
up a8 at the bottom of a systemcf fraululent 
deeds which, once afloat, cannot but bricg iofi 
nite embarrassment to owners of real estite aud 
great risk to purchasers of sm4'! propertier, 

** The suit in the District Court to which we 
tefer was that of Schloss agaiust Bswmersbeim 
It related toa lot of ground in one of the north 
western wards which ence belonge! to Robert 
Smith, the brewer. This had pissed regularly 
into the ownership of Mr. Schl ssa, and is stiil 
owned by him; bot.npon going to the Tax office 
to pay bis tex on the property, Mr. Schloss was 
informed that the tex had been paid. Knowing 
that he had not said it, be made inquiry, and 


facturers had sold the lot to av invocept pur- 
chaser, who had actually built a house upon it. 
Ubis fraud had been effected by the forgery of 
a deed from Mr. Smith, the former owuer, to a 
“straw’’ purchaser the forgery of an acknowl. 
eigment before an alderman (who had deceased) 
and the forgery of persons (who had decsssed) 
as subscribing witnesses. The deed thus forged 
was recorded and then, the more effectually to 
conceal the fraud, it was destroyed. The next 
step wasa ‘“‘bogus’’ suit against the ‘‘straw’’ 
purchaeer, and the sale of the lot at eheriffs 
sale, where it was knocked down toa bidier, 
who sold it right under his bid to Mr B-miner- 
theim, an ineocent party, and the latrer then 
proceeded to build his bwose, as already men 
tioned, oo another min’s lot. ‘Tbe devileh in- 
genuity of this plot will be bist understool by 
those familiar with real estate transactions It 
will demonstrate to them the mastery over th- 
subject’ porsessed by the “ring’’ of “bogus’’ 
deed manofacturers, and will exhibit to others 
some of the ‘dark ways’’ of a gang of rascds 





greater than that of the Exchange Bank, as is 
well known to the Asaessors; that the surplus 
held by the Mechanics’ aud Farmers’ Bank is 
$843 771, making the aggregate of capital and 
surplus $1,193 771, while the + urplus of the Ex- 
change Bavk is $156 550, making the aguregate 
of capital and surplus ovly $455 550, aud the 
ectoal value of the shares of such Albany Ex- 
change Bank, ie not to exceed forty-one per cent, 
of the value of the shares of the Mechanics’ and 
Farmers’ Bank, aad aleo thet the market value 
of the shares of the Excha»ge Bank does not ex- 
ceed one-third of the maiket vaiue of the shares 
of the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank. 

That deponent was informed by Mr. Weaver, 
one of the Acsessors, that the Assessors dil not, 
iu making the assessment of the various banks, 
consider the actual or market value of shar s of 
s'ock or surplus of said banks, but that the role 
adopted was to ascess all the stockholidere of 
banks and banking associatious at the nominal 
or par value of the stock witbout reference to 
ite market value. 

The depouent farther claims that he fs assere- 
ed upon the rhares of s'o-k beld by him ata 
rate greater than is a: essed upon other mouey: d 
capital in the har ds ot individual citizens; that 
the Assessors have ussessed real property at forty 
p recent; of its market value, and have not es- 
sessed moneyed capital at its actnal or market 
vaiu-; that d:ponent has protested against the 
asse-sinent of stocktolders of Exdhange Bank at 
the rate at which hey were essessed, unless 
other bank stocks and other property generally 
Should be eassersed at corie-pondiog values; but 
that such protests and objections hive been 
Wholly ai-regarded by +a’d Assessors. 

The deponeat, in couciusion, has been advise 
and b lieves that the Asees ors acted witbout 
ju isdiction or authority of law, because the tux 


whe, uotil a few days, seem to have been en- 
dowed with entire immunity.” 

| ‘Itis mecersary t» state thet neither the Re- 
| corder’s office uor the Sher ffs cffice were in fault 
jin this matter, for the papersall seemed to have 
been quite regu ar avd in good faith when they 
got to thoze oftices Euongh is koowa to show 
| tLat a formidable gang bas been eng ged in this 
Villainous business for a considerable time, the 
bogus de. ds beicg used net on'y for franduleut 
bail, but to raise money upon. ‘There are at 
@ast two ex-couvicts inthe gavg, and the recent 
iovestigation in the District Court implica'ed 
another fellaw, notorious about the vicinity of 
the Quarter Sees'ons, who bas been for a long 
time under iudictment (but not yet tried) for 
complicity in th» City Treasury bond robbery 
,and fergery. Fellows with broken-down repu- 
tations, who call them-elves lawyers and con. 
Veyancers, are algois the gang, aud they app ar 
t> have an intimate knowledge of pr perties 
where deeds have not been recorded, and where 
titles have been for many years in one family 
witbout the formal execution of deeds upov 
change of ownership to individual membere. 
They seem to have a keea rc.nt for all proper- 
ties which by any sort of oversight or neglect, 
rfford them f.cilitiis for operations. ‘There is 
reason tu belisve thut women as well as mep 
areinthe gaug. Lawyers and conveyancers of 
good repute are coustantly putting their clients 
05 guard against this sort of thing, There ure 
**bogus’’ mortgages as well as ** bogus’’ deeds 
afloat, and no vue can tell how many there are 
of either.”” 








As ‘*Emma Mine’? Lipex Suit—Mr. Cyrus 
Wiliams bes brvught a euit for damages agaicst 
the publishers of the Nation, of this city, for an 
alleged libel contained ia an article in which 


found that the “riog’’ of *b gas’? deed munn- 





to be impesed on the rhares of the Exchange | 
Pank will exc.ed the rat: impose! on the shares | 
of the Mechanie,’ and Farmers’ Pank; because | 
Such asse8-ment is Lot on the actual vslue cf the) 
shares, but on their nominal value; becsus; the, 
Assessors have not endeavored to ascertain the. 
actual value of saij shares; and because the as-| 
sessment is at a greater rate than is ass seed | 
upon «ther moneyed capital in the bands of in- in Common Pleas Chambers, on a motion to dis- 
dividual citizens of the State, and said assess-| miss the complaint on the grounds that it was 
ment does not in other respects conform to the| not shown that the act charged was regarded as 
provisions of the laws of ths United States per-| disgraceful in any reepect, and that the come 
miiting the asse-sment of shares of national | plaint does not aver a charge of any guilty 
barking associations uuder State anthority. knowledge on the part of plaintiff, or knowledge 
Judge Westbrook grant d the writ asked for, that the mine was to beeold. For the plaintiff 
aud the matter, which is cf much interest to our it was argued that the act charged was degrace= 
buaiuers mev, will be fuily reviewed at the! ful clearly, and the transaction described would 
General Term, aud the powere of the Ascezsors if true, render plaintiff liable to indictment, Dee 
this respect defined.} |clsion reserved 


plaintiff is charged with plastering and engraft- 
ing the Emma Mine with eilver ore, whereby 
Profeseor Silliman was deceived, and reported 
accordingly, £0 that the English steckholders 


were defrauded to the amount of £600,090. The 
cass has been this weck before Judge Robinson, 


The Completion of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


The Acting Secretary of the Iuterior has re- 
ceived the report of James Moore of New Jersey, 
Jobo L. Merriam cf Minaesota. and Jobn S. 
De'anv of Obio, the Commissioners a, pointed 
to examine and agcertain whether the deficiencies 
in the construction of the Union Pacific Railroad 
a8 represented by the Commission of eminent 
citizens appointed by Secretary Cox under the 
act of Congress of April 10th 1869, have been 
suy plied and the road completed as required by 
said report. ‘The preseat Commissioners’ ex- 
awination was begu on the 25th of Sep enbe: 
ind completed ou the 5th of October, and they 
assert that they have made it thoroughly and in 
detail. 

Their report in substance, is thatthe company 
has expeoded $2 215 976 more for construction 
porpos 8 than the $1,380,000 which the Com- 
wi-sion of 1869 e-tim ited to be n: cessary to com- 
ple e the road; that the road has beea ba! lasted 
throughout with sand, gravel and rock; that 
all cottonwooi ties have been replaced by pine 
sod oak ties, averaging three thousand to the 
wile; that the road his been effectua!ly freed 
from fhe danger of scow blockades; and that 
the «xpenditures required by the former Com- 
mission in fivissing bridges, iu replacing the 
vigh trestles by filling with earth &c., we « 
finally completed in tbe month of Septemb r, 
1874 The Commis-ioners have th refore de- 
cided that the road was completed as mquired 
vy law by the report of the former Commics ou 
aud tocomply with the instractions of the lo 
terior Department, O:tober let, 1874, at a total 
co-t of $115 214,687 79, as shown Dy the b oke 
ct the company. the Commissioners conclude 
theic report as follows: 

* We consider the :oad, ae built, a first-class 
railro d, fully complying with its charter, acd 
with tbe r quirements of the law, and io ac- 
cordance wiih t.e instructions of the department 
tarnished tous. The sbops and round-houser 
are of brick and stone; its wa bivery all of tac 
latest and mort approved pa terns; its locom - 
tives and rolling -tock amp'e aud in excellest 
coudit‘on; its passenzer trajus ace well appoiat- 
ed aud first-class, giving ample acc »umod «tion 
to the travel; the stroctures are fost becoming 
permanent iron boing substituted for wood and 
stoue, and if the prexnt policy of the road is 
continued it will b» but a ebort time before the 
maintenance of the road bed will bs reduce to a 
minimum lis cheap foel and tho eff rts being 
wade by th» compsuy to develop the resources of 
the country through which it runs will develop 
tbe Iucal travel and traffic, and add largely to its 
toonaye and earoings. The coodi ion of the 
rvad, its order, dirciplioe and the evi tent close 
attention tv the details, no: only show ability 
oo t.e part of the geneval cflive’s, bat reflect 
great credit upon its lucal mauagemeat, its sup- 
erinteundent aud assistants Every facility fo. 
carryivg Out oar iastructions was farni. hed by 
the company.” 

Che report is dated Salt Lake City October 7th, 
and is 8 gued by all three of the Commissioners. 
It will «quire the approval of the President of 
toe United States and the formal acceptance of 
the road as a completed struc.ure before patente 
willissue for ths laod grant. There patente 
cali for mere than twelve million acres of land, 
which have heretofore been reserved for the 
company, in accurdance with ths terms of its 
charter, and a conside:able , Ortioa of which has 
already been soid. 

—_—_———_——— 

Cauipopyta Capirat in Cuicaco.—A new and 
interesting feature in the money market is the 
presence of & considerable amount of California 


funds, to be loaned at rates of interest extraord- 
inarily low for California capital. The current 
rate lor Mouey in that State bas been from 1 w 5 
per cent. a month, Bat it has accumulated so 
rapidly that it cannot find good borrowers at 
those figeres. The banks of San Fravcisco have 
$69,000,000 of gold dep: sits.. The savings banks 
aud other finaccial institutions are discussivg 
the necessity of a reductioa in the rates of ipter- 
est. Meanwhile s.me of the money ba: begun 
to flow eastward. A large amou_t is seeking 
borrowers in Chicago for teneyear Jo.ns at 9 per 
cent.—Chicago Tribune. 





Tue Geeat We-tenn Raitway or Cayapa — 
The new Beard of Directors of the Great West- 
vin Riilway Company of Canada have iesued 
their report to tho half-yearly meeting on the 
13th p-ox., in which they state that, in order to 
strengthen the financial p-sition of the company 
they propose to iseus, pro rata, to existing share- 
holders at a price which will be mamed at the 
meeting, the balurce of the uniesued share capi- 
tal, viz..49 918 thires of £20 103. each, io fur- 
therance of a resolution adupted iu April last 
year for conferring borrowing powers upon the 
directore, Reeolutious will alzo be eubmitted to 
the meeting for authorizing the issue of bonde 
of the Welliogton,Grey and Bruce Railway Com. 
pany, and for eppowerivg tbe board to afford 
financial a'd to the Detrci: and Milwankee Rail 
ro d Company. The gross receipts during the 
half year ended 81st July last amountd t 
£553,257, and the workiug expenses to £425 302, 
leaving (after addicg protit on leased lines and 
surplus from last hvif year) a sum of £ 33,395 
From this amount has to be deducted interest 
on bonds and debenture stock, diecount and 
charges on American currency, balance of in- 
terest »ccount, &. and other items, which with 
the dividend on the five per cen’. preferenc 
stock (which cannot be paid now), leave a tutal 











deficit of £26,327.—London News, 






















































































SAVINGs BANKS. 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTIGN 
OF THE STATE OF NAW YORK, 


The Constitutional Commission have proposed 
important changes aff ctisg savings banks in the 
State. A new provision is inserted at the com- 
wene ‘ment of section four, aud the section, as 
amendet, reads as follows: 
§ 4. The Legislature shall by general law, 
couvform al! charters cf savings bauks, or in- 
stitutions for savings, to a uuiformity of powers, 
rights and liabilities, and all charters hereafter 
vranted for such co porations shall be made to 
cooform to sicp general law aud to such amend- 
meuts as May be made thereto. And no such 
corporation shall have any such capital stock, or 
shall be t.ustees thereo!, or any of them bave 
any iuterest whatever, direct or indirect, in the 
profits of suc corporation; and no director or 
trustee in aay such bank or institutioa thall be 
interested in any loan or use of any money or 
vroperty of such bantk or iustitution for savings. 
Toe Legislature shall havo no power to pass any 
act granting any special charter for banking 
vurposer; but corporations or «associations may 
be formed for euch purposes under general laws. 
The Committee to whom was referred this sub- 
ject consisted of Augustus Schel!, James M Dud- 
l-y, B BR. Johuroa, and A, B, Waldo. They de- 
srecate the risks ruo ly sivings banks onder 
special chartere, the failure of several such ine 
-tiius.ons, the loss of savings by poor people and 
he larce dividends aimed at by the stock- 
holders, 
Jbey urge that the trustees of savings banks 
should have no prcuniary iotere:t in the busi- 
ucee® Dor receive lows from the fuods, avd that 
wrdivary bankiog busiocss sbould not be engag- 

ed in by the savings bavks, 
e_—_—_—e———— oe 


The Redemption of National Bank Notes. 


RULES OF THE REDEMPTION AGENCY, 

Tae Treasurer's inetructiona for forwar ling 
oa'ional bank notes to the redemption agency, 
snd United States notes for credit of the five 
ov reent, fund, state that pational bank notes 
sau bo forwarded for redemption under the 
Government contract with Adlaus Express Com- 
pany, Only in sums of $1,000 0¢ an exact muitie 
ple thereof. Ths total charges on remittances 
of any other amounts, whether less or more thaa 
$1,000, must be prepsrid. United States notes 
‘or credit of the 5 per cent, fuod may be sent un- 
der the Government contr-ct in any sams for 
which the Treasurer wey coll upon the banks, 
Packages should be marked with the amount 
ind nature of the conten s, and the fact that 
they ere forwarded uuder the Government con- 
tract fur credit of the tive per cent. fuad, Na- 
tonal biuk notes for credit of the five per cent. 
tand will heresfter be received under the Gove 
stoment contract only in sums of even thou- 
sands of dollars. Such remittances should be 
marked * $ national bank voles for credit 
5d per cent, redemption fund, under Governmout 
coutract with Adama Fxpress Comp ny.’’ Une 
fer oo circumstances should national bank notes 
and United States notes be forwarded in the 
same packace.s 








Tue Dintaence Requiren tv Ho.p Inporeres. 
tho St Louis Democrat of October 14th reports 


the following cose on trial there: 
** The plaintiffs M sare. Lier & Parker of New 
York sue the defendaute, Messre. Heinrichshofen 
f this city, as indormers on a promissory note. 
Che note was not protested ou the day of ma- 
turity, but some teu days thereafter, ‘Phe plaia- 
tiffs placed the note in the hands of their bank 
n New York for collection. The New York 
oauk forwarded the nots by mail to a bank iv 
3t. Paul, Mino., at which place the vole was 
made payable. When the letter reached St, 
Paul the bark to which it bad been forwarded 
aad failed. ‘This being known to the postmas er 
at St. Paul he took the responsibility of return- 
ing the letter to the New York bank, by which 
it was forthwith :eturned t) St. Pau, and daly 
protested, but ten dsys afer maturity. The 
question ig, Uid the plaintiffs use the diligence 
vequired by the law merchant. If it is the fault 
ff the St. Paul bank, or if the foilare to protest 
was caus d by its euspension are the plaintiffs 
thereby to love their boli upou the indorsers? 
Again: if it was the failure of the p st-oflice 
department, are the indorsers discbaiged? As 
this is the usual way banks trauemit votes for 
_ollection and protest, it is an important ques. 
tiop,and ove in which they are deeply interested. 
[he amount invilved being large tie case bas 
cen botly contested on both sides. 
fs 

ImporTant Kaitroap euit.—H.o ny Day Leder 
ve, ihe New Yusk, Uties ana Ogdensburg Kail 
road Company.—At a spre al term of the N, Y. 
Supreme Court, on Oct ber (2th, 9 motion was 
wade in this cus: by Mr. Johu A. Wright, coun- 
sel for the p'aiutiff, to sequestrate the property 
of the defendent, and for thy appointment of a 
receiver. The plaioti!ff read sfli!s.its going to 
-how that various uoeatisfied judgrnci ts evicted 
againat the railrond company, It.c Case came 
up yesterday in the Supreme Court Lefore Judge 
Dovobue. Mr. Fow!er of counsel for defencant, 
opposed the motion, claiming that the company 
was amply able tou pay the judgments, aud al- 
leging that the late Previdint of the company 
had allowed these judgments to be token by de- 
fault against the compasy without informing of 
the directors cf the c mmencement of the suite. 
Atter full argument upon the legal merits Jud. 
Dovot w: all wed counre: for the patut fi ou or 
der for a receiver, pend nte lite, Lue ord rt was 
regularly settled by the Judge sitting iu Part 3, 
Willism H. Newmen was appointed receiver. 











__ INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THa 


ATLANTIC 








MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28rm, 1874. 

J&P THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 

CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW 

ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31st DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 

Pre ‘ums received op Marine Risks from * 

Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873.....0-006 


Premiumson Policies not marked olf Ist j 
UBLy, LS7S.cccccccccercees eocccoccce 2,212,16 160 70 





t 
$6, SUL, ila 22 












Total amount of Marine Premiums,...98,723,27 

No Policies have been issued upoa Life 

Kisks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 

to Jlst December, 1873. sadeanmaicesepaciipian *S 200,016 75 
Losses paid during the same 

PETION...ccccccccerees eoorees $2, Mi0,882 49 





Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

~~ seecrcceseos eee ee $1,258,319 26 

fhe Company bas the followin assets, Viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

Cuy, Bank and other Stocks......... reeee BS, 567,105 C0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise os 2,302,000 ou 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 Ot 
luterest, and sundry notes and ciuime due 

the Company, estiputed at. seecreccseossess 422,594 66 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable........ 2,535,302 2, 
Cash 10 Bank.ccccoscccccscesssccseccsescoes I21,340 Ih 





Total amount of Assets........+++00.$15,613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates ot profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their leg: 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ury next, from which date ail interest thereon will cease, 
‘Toe certificates to be produced at the time of pavymert 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payzact of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORLY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net eirned premiums of the Company «vs cue Vea endip 
31st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7ih of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES, 

Witt I, Wene, 
Surrraty Ganvy, 
Goxpor W. Buunnam, 
Freperick Cuauney, 
Cnarces P. Borverr, 
Feancis Skippy, 
Rosr. B, Minruas, 
Rosrer L. Srewarrt, 
Witt E. Buyker, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexayper V, Biar 4, 
Cuarces D. Leverme 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuarces Hl, Marneezcp 
Avo.eu Leone, 
Groner W. Lane, 4 
Avam I. Sacknar.] 
THomas F. Yornes, 
Simon De Visser, 


J. D. Jones, 

Cus kLes Dennis, 

W H.H. Moore, 
Hesry Co.t, 

Lewis Curis, 
Cuantrs HU. Russet, 
Lowe.t HotBnook, 
Rovat Pueces, 
Lavip Layer, 

James Bryce, 

Daniet 8. MILLER, 
Wu. Srvaais, 

Hevry K. Boornr, 
Witiam E. Dover, 
Josern GaILLaup, JR,, 
C. A. MAND, 

Janes Low, 

Jouyn D. Hew.err, 

B. J. Howtann, 


THE ALBION. 











' OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


| STEEL PENS, 








| INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
‘70 AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING | 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





'Y OF ANTW or Augen ener = Oct. 31, 10 M 
Y M. 
M. 
M 
M 





A. 
P. 
Ct f A 
'Y OF LONDON.... P. 
'Y OF MONTREAL. ad 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
CABLN, $39 and 990, Gold, fi 
i. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
SERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
uae. Dublin, Derry, Beltast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarts issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. ¥ 
JOHN G,. DALE, Agent. 


A. 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $509,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee fur safety and avoidance 

of dangeg at sea. 


‘The indst southerly route has always been adopted by | 
this Company to avoid Ice and IEADLANDs. 


Tons. Tons. 
SPAINvecccccce. coccceec487l CAVADA..c000000008276 















EGYPT... o++--5089 GREECE serene sd d1O 
ITALY..... -..4340 THE QUEEN......4170 
FRANCE.. ...3674 ENGLAND.........3441 
HOLLAND... 3347 ELVETIA eee 3970 


DENMARK .....cc0020.3724 monanenmeses 


One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.....+++eeeeeeseee-$70 and $80 
Pre; aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bristol, Queenstown, Gatbesborn, th Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, ¢ or Copen- 
hagen. 
‘The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. T they ar are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are sf jing every for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











THE STATE LINE. 





Bens. Bavoock, HMowace Gray. 


J D. JONES, President, 
CIIARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. i. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


Kstablished 1819 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS 


Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
P. O. Box 608. BALTIMORE. Me. 


Execute with care, Commission orders in S1Q4 8 
BONDS and COMMELCIAL PAPER. 
Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURI {! 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY DONDS ond SECUR. GE , 
nd COMNERCIATL PAPER, 
New York CorreaponJents - 


Nallzarten & Co.  Creenbuum Bros. vee 











Iron and Steel Rails, 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST. 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


Svave OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
State or Vireinia, 
SvatTe or Grorota, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Srave or Fioriva, Srvate or Lovistana, 
State or MINNESOTA. 

Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 

Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Week.y Satunos in June. 


The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 


RATE? rg PASSAGE. 

Cabins —$76 and $80, go g to dat 
Return Tickets—$120 ps #140, ol. 
lntermediate or Second Cabin—-$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Ine or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing. apply to 

AUSTLN BALDW 4 he CO., Agents, 

72 Broadway, New York. 
ar F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, eee 
F. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Bosto 
no. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York ond Glasgow. 


Strate or Nevapa, 
State or InpIana, 














Railroad Securities Negotiated. 


William A. Guest & Co... 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


THE WALL STREET JOURN AL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance 








| STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Bolivia, Saturday.....Oct. 31 Ethiopia, Saturday.Nov. 21 
| Blysia, Saturdsy.....Nov. 7 California, Sesandiay Bev. 28 
‘ae Saturday...Nov 14 Utopia, Saturday. ....Dee. 5 








RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LON pom DERRY, 
QUEE! NSTOWN OR BELFAST: 

| Cabin, $65 to $90, according to accommod a Return 

‘en issued at reduced rates. 


| INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other fir t-class hne. 


G@™ Drafts issued for a1 any amcunt at lowest rates, 


Send for cangines, giv rg furt he - iojemation, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 New York. 
\ HENLE N BROTHERS, Agents. 





CUN ARD LINE. 


EstaBLizHep 1840, 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YOR, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston ev2ry Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 


By Sans Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 





Second C 


By Steamers Carrying Steerage. = Viret Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, ig to 


FROW MEY YeRe Og BOSTON 10 LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
ann erage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
a poate of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean 

For Freight and eibin 
Office,, 4 Bowling Soom N 
_ For oo passage, at LIL Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N 
‘ CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Avent. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FromM PHILADELPHIA : 
PURMOTLV AM Acccccccccecee soos THURSDAY, Nov. 4 

TLLENOLS..0 s0reeeeee Nov. 





» apply at the Company’s 












INDIANA..... 
Gar Ra . payable i in currency : 

Cabin, $100 and #75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Pr epaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 

Intermediate Pa: sengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK Lad | een 
Stea 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
OLLNE, 


sailing TWICEA sessate 
Cabin, $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


. 86 South Street, New York. 


l= Drajsts on Fxg gland cod Treland. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 











To California. Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


KALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $00, $100 or $110 currency. 

San Francisco to Yok »/hama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kuug, $200, gold. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 

Crry or Panama, Capt. J. G. Lewis, Oct. 31, at 12 noor. 

Fre-ght and way passengers only. 

Acaputco, Commander A. G. Gray, Nov. 7, at 12 noon 

Freight and way passengers only 

And every alternate SAT URDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with ail steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, es 
follows : 


COLORADO. .cee008.... 


eoccrcvecesccscesccesccseesOxt. 31 
JAPAN scccccccccccceccccccscccsccccccccocssocceesNOVs If | 


For freight and passage, or further information, ap, ‘y at 
the C nome" 8 Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


Yor! 
NUP UB HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 
Managing Director. Superintendent. 


™ HAND BOOK ” 


Sterling Excl hange Tables. 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N.Y, 


PRICE 82.00, 








T1O..ccccccccce “ Nov. 19 
KENILWORTIL. es Nov. 26} 
“ Dec. 3 














MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Actisn! 
SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. | 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nvu- 
bar Onk Pew alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 

in 1873, 
and the sale is continually increasing. 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
drated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness ot 
point. For vale by the trade generally. 
GQ” To accommodate tiose who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 und 140 Grand Street, N. ¥., 


























- APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 

Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 





The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, sinca 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot science, litera- 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and publishers t: 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ** The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social lite. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving naitonal changes ot 
peculiar moment. ‘the civil war of our own country, 
which was at its hcight when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial a: d industrial activity has been commenced. 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the in@efatigable expiorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every ms is Curious 
to know the particulors. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
ate as yet panes ved only in the new spapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permaneut and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of spe editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinet and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for car:y- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming m 
| fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plau and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecumary expen 
eames and with such improvements in its composition as 

ave been suggested by longer experiece and enlarged 
| knowledge 
| The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 

in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
|of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
{of science and of gatural history, and depict the most 
times and remarkable features ot scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
a. Although intended for instruction rather 

han embellishment, no pairs have been spared tu insure 

| thet artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 13 
| enormons, and it is believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high characte: 

This work is sold to Subscribers only »payadleon da 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’avo volumes, each containing about 800 page: 














_ ARKANSAS SECURITIES. 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


‘MONROE COUNTY. ARKANSAS 


‘will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
‘funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H- HARRIS. 


| 
Treasurcr of Monroe COuniy. 





Hetena, Ark., August 17th, 1874. 


fuily ill d with several thous: and wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE 9F BINDING 
In extra Clot, per vol..... 
In Library Leather, per vol. 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vo! 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vo aa 
In Fuli Morocco, antique, gilt edzes, per vol.10 oo 
In Fuli Russia, per 0. Sheth Sins ae ou 










Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages ot the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i" ustrat.ons, ete, will be sent gratix,¢ 
} a7 plication. 
} First-U!sss Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
} Addrer ie Py blishers, 


ly. APPLETON & Ov., 
349 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK! 





ghee UTD 








